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To the one American in four who does not drink, we are 
pleased and proud to offer the Gold Star Total Abstainers 
Hospitalization Policy, which will pay you $100 a week in 
cash, from your first day in the hospital, and will continue 
paying as long as you are there, even for life! 


If you do not drink and are carrying ordinary hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, you are of course helping to pay for the ac- 
cidents and hospital bills of those who do drink. Alcoholism 
is now our nation’s # 3 health problem, ranking immediately 
behind heart disease and cancer! Those who drink have 
reduced resistance to infection and are naturally sick more 
often and sick longer than those who do not drink. Yet their 
insurance—UNTIL NOW—cost the same as yours. NOW with 
the Gold Star Plan, your rates are based on the SUPERIOR 
HEALTH RECORDS of Non-Drinkers! Why should you help 
pay for the hospitalization of those who ruin their health by 
drink? Gold Star rewards you instead of penalizing you for 
not drinking! 


Now, for the first time, you can get the newest and most 
modern type of hospitalization coverage at an unbelievably 
low rate because the Gold Star Policy is offered only to non- 
drinkers. With this policy, you receive $100 a week in cash, 
from the first day and as long as you remain in the hospital! 
This money is paid to you in cash to be used for rent, food, 
hospital or doctor bills—anything you wish. Your policy can- 
not be cancelled by the company no matter how long you 
remain in the hospital or how often you are sick. And the 





NOTE! The Gold Star fits in ideally with the Government Health Plan proposed 
for folks collecting Social Security! Yes, Gold Star was designed to go along perfectly 
with Blue Cross; with whatsoever other hospitalization you may already carry; with 
workmen’s compensation; or with any new Federal Government Plan. Gold Star pays 
you in addition to any or all of these, to help take care of those hundred and one 
“extra’’ expenses. 

Of course, any Government Health Bill that may be passed will take up to two 
years to go into effect and will offer only partial coverage at best. But your Gold 
Star benefits are, and always will be, paid to you in full, to be used as you see fit! 


Christian Leaders Say - 











— 
> DR. JOHN A. REDHEAD, JR., Protestant 
Hour Radio Pastor, Noted Denominational 

jh Leader: “The DeMoss plan for providing 

yy Fe 4 coverage for non-drinkers makes sense 


and invites favorable comment. The un- 
conditional, money-back pledge guaran- 
tees no loss, and a sizeable saving on 
premiums means money in the bank.” 





« DR. FRANK C. LAUBACH, Author, preach- 
’ er, former missionary, and internationally 
known authority on literacy: “All my life 
it has seemed to me that people who take 
good care of themselves and do not burn 
the candle at both ends should not be 
charged the same premium for insurance 
as those who are killing themselves by 
intemperance and excess. This Gold Star 
Total Abstainers’ Policy seems to be ex- 
actly w hat people who do not drink ought 
to have.’ 


DR. E. STANLEY JONES, Noted Evangel- 
ist, Author, Missionary Statesman: “It 
is a pleasure for me to recommend the 
DeMoss Associates GOLD STAR Hospital- 
ization Plan for total abstainers. An in- 
surance plan such as this which provides 
special consideration and service to those 
who do not impair their health by drink 
is very long overdue.’ 


PAYS $100 WEEKLY from FIRST DAY 


NO WAITING PERIOD: 





present low rate on your policy can never be raised sim 
because you get old, or have too many claims, but on! 
the event of a general rate adjustment up or down fo: 
policyholders! 


One out of every seven people will spend some time in the 
hospital this year. Every day over 43,000 people enter the 
hospital—32,000 of these for the first time! No one knows 
whose turn will be next, whether yours or mine. But we do 
know that a fall on the stairs in your home, or on the side- 
walk, or some sudden illness, or operation could put you in 
the hospital for weeks or months, and could cost thousands of 
dollars. 


How would you pay for a long siege in the hospital with 
costly doctor bills, and expensive drugs and medicines? Many 
folks lose their car, savings, even their home, and are sunk 
hopelessly in debt for the rest of their lives. We surely hop 
this won’t happen to you, but please don’t gamble! Remember, 
once the doctor tells you it is your turn to enter the hospital, 
it’s too late to buy coverage at any price. 


The Gold Star Plan Makes It Easy! 


With a Gold Star i Abstainers Hospitalization Policy, 
you would receive $100 per week in cash, as long as you 
remain in the “hte If your hospital stay is less than 
one week, you still collect at the rate of $14.29 per day. 
Even if you are already covered by another policy, the 
Gold Star Plan will supplement that coverage, and will pay 
you directly, in addition to your present policy. 

This wonderful, generous protection costs only $4 a month 
for each adult, age 19 through 64, or $40 for twelve full 
months. For each child under’19, the rate is just $3 for a 
month’s protection. And for each adult of age 65 through 100, 
the premium is only $6 a month. 

And, remember, with Gold Star, the NO-LIMIT Hospital Plan, 
there is no limit on how long you can stay in the hospital, 
no limit on the number of times you can collect (and the Company 
can never cancel your policy), and no limit on age! 
















SI AQUIA DAS AALL 


Nee ie” races nest acacia 


Money-Back Guarantee 


We'll mail your policy to your home. No salesman will 
call. In the privacy of yqur own home, read the policy over. 
Examine it carefully. Have it checked by your lawyer, your 
doctor, your Christian friends or some trusted advisor. 
Make sure it provides exactly what we've told you it does. 
Then, if for any reason whatsoever you are not fully satin 
fied, just mail your policy back within ten days, and we'll 
cheerfully refund your entire premium by return mail, 
with no questions asked. So, you see, you have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose! : 


AAG ASAI 


Bank Reference: PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 









THIS PLAN OFFERED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


DE MOSS ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
VALLEY FORGE, PENNA. 
and Affiliates 


“Special Protection for Special People” 
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rE to readers of PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


ELI IIT! NO SALESMEN! 


Read what a blessing this Additional Benefits 
procectton has been ta others: 


Wes, Grace Tiley, Cairo, Georgia: “I sure was Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. 
ud of my check you sent me. was so deep in _ 

BS koe of sian’ kaow what T would Go Bart the Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one foot, 
: good Lord answered my prayers, and I do thank sight of one eye. 

you for helping me. I will tell others how good 

your insurance is. las $6,000 cash for loss of both eyes, or both 
) Mrs. Marian Barber, Auburndale, Florida: “So happy ands, or both feet. 

to get the check for the hospital, doctor, and am- 
pulance. We are very much pleased. Thanks!” Pays double the above amounts (up to $12,000) 

| Miss Ellen A. Dyer, Littlefield, Texas: “I certainly or specified travel accidents! 


appreciated the nice check I received. I am so glad 
I happened to learn about this wonderful com- 


pany.” 
: Emmie Truluck, Orangeburg, South Carolina: “Thank RUSH COUPON Now! 
OP er YS 2 eBiamchded "you insutanse “co . 
: e. av - 

B vary to a number of my friends.” er TO ASSURE YOUR PROTECTION 


Ola Nancy Lovelace, Rutherfordton, North Carolina: 

































fully recovered 








Onli; conditions not covered: 





) money-back guarantee! e No age limit. 


: Pregnancy; / act of war: seat ene : “ 1 ‘ 

> any 3 ; pre-existing conditions; or hospitalization ; : ‘ , 
Caused by the use of alcoholic b i i I certify that neither I nor any person listed above uses alcoholic beverages, and I 
IS covered! olic beverages or narcotics. Everything else hereby apply for a policy based on the understanding that the policy applied for does 


not cover conditions originating prior to the date of insurance, and that the policy is 
issued solely and entirely in reliance upon the written answers to the foregoing questions. 


, 72] 6 ae ee ee ee 


HERE'S ALL YOU DO: % 


is Fi}, out application at right. X 
@ Er ose in an envelope with 4 
r first payment. 


yé 
3) M. i to DeMoss Associates, 4 
V< ley Forge, Pa. 


YOU Wi RECEIVE YOUR GOLD STAR POLICY 4 
PROMP © BY MAIL. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. 


A * 668 O76! 
—— og ee your kindness ee quick | oouperetinend | 
settlement in time of need; I am greatly pleased tar | 1 
with your policy and I can now heartily recom- | St T | Ab | | 
mend it to my friends. I believe I was providen- | told ar ola stalners Hospita Po iy I 
tially led to cancel my excessive premium which I | My name is | 
had paid for many years and take your policy y 
which gives more for less moriey.” | Street or RD # | 
Chris T. Milton, Richlands, Virginia: “I wish to : 
thank you for your cheque in respect to my con- | City State | 
3 finement in the hospital for sickness, and for the | 7 | 
‘ prompt way in which you dealt with my claim.” Date of Birth: Month Day Year | 
Check These Remarkable Features: | My occupation is | 
: * Guaranteed renewable. © Immediate coverage! | My beneficiary is 
, (Only YOU can cancel) Full benefits go into ef- | also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 
‘ * Good in any lawfully fect noon of the day | ——— DATE OF AGE BENEFICIARY 
. operating hospital any- your policy is issued. 
where in the world! e No limit on the num- | 
3% ° Pays in addition to any ber of times you can | 
| other hospital insurance collect. 
you may carry. e Pays whether you are | 
| _ a paid direct- in the hospital for only | 
© you in cash! a day or two, or for 4 
, ® Claim checks are sent many weeks, ‘months, | Have you or any member above listed been disabled by either accident or illness or have you 
: out Airmail § i or they had medical advice or treatment or have you or they been advised to have a surgical 
: al pecial or even years! y ne 
5 Delivery. e No policy fees or enroll- | operation in the last five years? Yes No (J 
/ ¢ Ten-day unconditional ment fees! | If so, give details stating cause, date, name and address of attending physician and whether 
| 
| 













IF YOU PAY 
MONTHLY 


Each adult age $ 
19-64 pays 4 


we 
Each adult age 
65-100 pays an 6. 
Each child age 18 3 
and under pays & 


THE GOLD STAR PLAN 
is underwritten by the following 


leading companies (depending 
upon your State of Residence): 


GUARANTEE TRUST LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Mlinois 











OLD SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Konsas City, Missouri 


SOUTHERN GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Atlante, Georgio 
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The Editor's 
Comment... 


Toot . . . toot! Please forgive this short blast 
from our own horn. And please share 
some of Survey staff's joy which comes 
from the Award of Merit given to this magazine 
by Associated Church Press. Seven other publications 
(of ACP’s 160) were also honored with Awards of 
Merit, given on the basis of recommendations 
from the University of Missouri 
ie A ——, School of Journalism for “notable 
C 4961 achievement in Christian journal- 
ism, effective layout, and excellence 
of content in keeping with the stated purposes 
of the publication.” We ask our readers 
to share in this award with Survey for good 
reasons—because your loyalty, your concern, 
and your response have dictated and 
demanded the quality of your church’s 
official publication. Feeling that SuRvEy 
merely reflects the nature and spirit of our 
denomination, we extend to our great church 
congratulations and thanks for making possible 
a publication which merits recognition 
from the distinguished Protestant press of America. 


Rough talk. A faithful fan in Tennessee recently 

passed on a unique criticism of the May issue 

of Survey. She wrote: “A dear young Christian friend 
. said there was too much ‘pussyfooting’ in it... . 

that we need to get down to hard facts about 

conditions in the church today, and talk a little bit 

rougher.” 


Sweet talk. On the other hand, some folks think 
it’s wrong for a church magazine to “talk rough.” 
These supporters of the “sweetness and light” 
approach to their faith seem to resent articles or 
pictures which introduce controversy or point a 
finger at specific problems and evils. People whose 
Christianity fits them like an old pair of shoes get 
mighty upset when their church magazine drives 
an irritating tack through the sole. 

A critic of our February cover (a modern painting 
showing conflicts between Christianity and culture) 
suggested that pictures of beautiful churches, 
scenes in nature, and children at play would be 
nicer and more appropriate for SURVEY covers. 


Top award. Suppose for a moment that SuRVEY 
printed no disturbing ideas, no conscience-pricking 
opinions. Suppose we used only “pretty” pictures, 
wrote only about happy people. Can you imagine 
anyone reading a magazine which omitted any and 
all references to fear, grief, sickness, death, sorrow, 
suffering, despair, tension, strife, ugliness, hate, and 
SIN? People are bound to write about what they 
know best. Sinners—and we all are—must write about 
sin. We know so little about repentance, so little 
about salvation, so little about Christ our Lord. 
We can only pray that the love of Jesus Christ and 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit will permit some 
communication of the Good News through this 
magazine. This is the ultimate award we seek 

for SURVEY.—BH 
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“ine sermons 
Please se: that my new address is 


added to the permanent files, as I do 

enjoy the S unveyY—especially the fine 
sermons which are printed. 

—MRS. L. F. FROELIGH 

Penney Farms, Fla. 


A welcome note which reminds us to 
remind all readers, again, to send in 
a label torn from one of your old 
Surveys when you send us a new 
address. Allow six weeks for the 
change; our subscription fulfillment 
department handles an average of 
2000 address changes a month!—ep. 


“Cada Presbiteriano” 

Today I received the Survey for 
March, containing the article entitled 
‘ME... an Evangelist?” Excellent! 

By the same post I received the 
bulletin of one of our churches and 
found the following, in large type: 
Cada Presbiteriano—um dizimista— 
um evangelista!” (Translation: “Every 
Presbyterian—a tither—an evangelist!” ) 
To which all true Presbyterians will 
add a hearty AMEN. 

—REV. HAROLD H. COOK 
Rio de Janeiro, Brasil 


The accusing finger 
In the May “Letters” column, a Mrs. 
Eichenberger asked a very pertinent 
question: “Why do we hold ourselves 
aloof, and why have we not joined in 
love with other Presbyterians?” I 
wasn't satisfied with either of the 

authoritative answers given. 
In moving about, our family has 
been active in both United Presby- 


terian ani Presbyterian US congrega- 
tions. In fact, we “discovered” we 
were “different” when we moved to 
Houston in 1953. We called the 
church office of one of the large 
churches here and asked where to 
find the nearest Presbyterian neighbor- 
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Letters 


hood church. We were asked, “Which 
kind?” Frankly, we failed to find any 
difference worth mentioning until 
now! 

Somehow we feel ashamed .. . 
ashamed because we know by close 
association our brother is. not less 
spiritual . . . nor more politically- 
minded than we. It is we who have 
pointed an accusing finger, and we 
who refuse to love our Presbyterian 
brother. We may qualify our stand 
with many theological interpretations, 
but will WE qualify in identifying 
ourselves with Christ? 

—MBS. T. F. TERRELL 
Houston, Texas 


Merger 


The proponents of ecumenical mer- 
ger only for the sake of union might 
do well to remember what happened 
to the Church of England when what 
was to become the Methodist and 
Baptist denominations left that body 
for a more evangelical Christian life 
and worship. 

The practices creeping into Presby- 
terian worship and Christian life 
today, such as glorification of the com- 
munion table and establishment of a 
central point of worship (in violation 
of the Reformed interpretation of the 
scriptures and section VI, chapter 
XXIII, Westminster Confession of 
Faith); the trend toward a more li- 
turgical, formal, apathetic worship; 
elevation of the clergy and separation 
from the laity by such means as wear- 
ing clerical garb; emphasis on justifi- 
cation by works rather than faith; and 
permitting theological concepts in 
church building construction to be 
determined by architects and choir 
directors—all these are all to be de- 
plored by the evangelical Christian. 

—RALPH BONCK JR. 
Williamsburg, Va. 


ON THE COVER 


A church steeple points skyward where jet bombers 
roar! A symbol of love = 

visual conflict with 
ee 0, the incongruity won't strike 


peace comes into rp 
ols of hate and destruction. 


between good and evil P| 


because we live in 


e choices 
black and white. Perhaps we prefer not 


contrasts between those things which 


destroy and That which saves men. Take this picture, 


for example. Which would 
for solving the world’s problems: bombers or churches 


Photo by S/Sgt. Ted Gaidelis from Tue 
AIRMAN, 


you prefer to rely on 


journal of the Air Force. 











This Month’s 
Emphasis 


CHRISTIAN 
CITIZENSHIP 


Perhaps, 

as never before, 
Americans are taking a 
long, hard look 

at the relationship 
between church and state, 
between religion and 
government, between 
two basic loyalties. 


* 


What does it mean 

to be a Christian citizen 
in a nuclear war? 

in a state prison? 

in an election year? 


* 


The answers are not 
simple and certainly 
not clear. 


* 


As individuals and 

in groups, we need to 
study what the Bible 
says, what Christian 
thinkers through the 
ages have said—Paul, 
Augustine, Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, and others. 
We need to study 
American history, and 
we need to look at the 
contemporary scene. 


* 


To start your thinking, 
there are several 
themes in this issue: 
race relations, 

nuclear war, 

juvenile delinquency, 
prison problems, 

to mention some of the 
most pressing issues 
facing American citizens— 
and Christians. 






































NEXT MONTH 


"S&S 
unrvey 


. . . don’t miss these 
interesting articles 


Let’s Talk About Tolerance 


Our fear of intolerance has 
made us shy away from 
creeds in religion, from in- 
doctrination in education, 
and from fixed standards in 
morality. But, says Wm. M. 
Elliot, “‘Tolerance is not a 
sweet and limp amiability; 
it is not absence of convic- 
tions; it is not loose com- 
promise and easy conces- 
sion.’’ He says some more 
things, too, next month in 
SURVEY. 


* 


Called to the Mountains 


One of the most remarkable 
men the Presbyterian Church 
has known was Edward O. 
Guerrant, ‘St. Paul of the 
Cumberlands.’’ Described as 
“‘an energetic tornado,”’ he 
spent most of his life in the 
Kentucky mountains. Jo 
Rich recounts in next 
month’s SURVEY the many 
ways his work was blessed, 
and gives us some delightful 
excerpts from his book, Ad- 
vice to Young Ministers. 


* 


Fun in the Church 


Someone has said that “a 
Christian has more fun than 
anybody.’’ Is there some- 
thing about worship that de- 
mands an outlet for express- 
ing joy with fellow Chris- 
tians? See Bob Fakkema’‘s 
article next month in SUR- 
VEY. 


USE SURVEY 
to make yours a 


well-informed church 








Letters 


continued from preceding page 


Thing of beauty? 

Is it necessary to plaster the minds 
of children with such horrible cartoons 
as the one on page 18 of the May 
Survey? ... I think that it is not 
only unnecessary but unwise, very 
ugly, and at least bordering upon if 
not really unchristian, and certainly 
unnecessary. 

The next generation will not know 
that a rose is a thing of beauty. Let 
us keep the young minds open to the 
many things and thoughts of sweet- 
ness and beauty. 

—A. A. SHAWKEY, M.D. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Anybody dedicated enough to clean 
up such an abused and ill-kept place 
of worship is, in our opinion, a “beau- 
tiful” Christian.—ep. 


Preaching and preachers 

This is the Sabbath day. I have 
attended church school and the wor- 
ship service. The Sunday school teach- 
er made a good talk and we had a 
good discussion. 

The worship service was strictly 
ritual; everything went off on sched- 
ule. The minister read his sermon as 
usual, and everyone slept through the 
service as usual. I say everyone, but 
some just sat with a blank look. 

It seems to me that if a layman with 
a high school education, or less, can 
get up before a Sunday school class 
and teach a lesson without reading 
it word for word, a preacher who has 
finished college and seminary could 
stand in the pulpit and preach with- 


7——There’s One in Every Church 


THEY LOVE STAYING OUP LATE 
SATURDAY NIGHT, BECAUSE — 














out reading his sermon word for w+ 
Now I don’t know whether the 
teaching them this in seminari: 
not: all I know is that they are 
getting through to the people. 

If you were to ask an autom 
mechanic to explain what makes a 
run and then he went home and w: 
it down on paper and came back 4 
read it to you, you wouldn't k 
whether he copied it out of a bo 
or not. And you certainly wouldn 
get much out of his reading it to y: 

The same applies to preaching {| 
word of God. I don’t know when | 
have heard a preacher testify as io 
what the Lord has done for him, o: 
what He means to him. 

Why don’t they follow the example 
of Jesus Christ? He taught in parables, 
not about something afar off but about 
the things that the common people 
and the sinners knew about. He didn’t 
make up beautiful-sounding platitudes 
in big-sounding words, but in simple 
terms He showed the Way. 

—Name withheld by request 


* 


Mr. Morrison praises the church 
(May, page 2) because, as he says, 
Sunday after Sunday, year after year, 
age after age, the church members 
are constantly reminded that they are 
unworthy, sinful people. 

What a waste of precious pulpit 
time! How we church members long 
to go on to greater heights. We need 
positive sermons that lead us to a 
closer fellowship with our Lord. We 
need inspiration. We need to be re- 
minded that we are the children of 
God, made in His likeness and that for 
those who love the Lord, all things are 
possible. 

—MARY JO MEFFORD 








SUNDAY 1S A DAY OF REST !? 
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News 


UP-USA General Assembly, meeting in 
Buffalo, N. Y., recently... 


® APPROVED $106 million to launch a long- 


range program to provide funds for new 
churches and seminary buildings, inner- 
city work, and mission projects. 


REAFFIRMED voluntary abstinence from al- 
cohol for its members, but also approved 
a resolution recognizing that many per- 
sons in the church honestly and sincerely 
choose to drink moderately. It was stated 
that 58.1 per cent of the members serve 
drinks in their homes and themselves 
drink moderately. : 
VOTED to “commend and encourage those 
persons who are seeking by non-violent 
means to bring about equality for all." 
This action followed debate on racial and 
cultural relations. 


HEARD a report that the Bloomfield, N.J., 
theological seminary will no longer be 
affiliated with the UP-USA Council of 
Theological Education. The seminary will 
operate under Bloomfield College in the 
future. 


DEFERRED action on a national church in 
Washington until the nature of the pro- 
gram for the National Presbyterian Church 
and Center are defined. No capital funds 
were earmarked for the project. Further 
action will be delayed until anew council 
reports its definition. 


AUTHORIZED a new BOOK OF COMMON WORSHIP 
and authorized representatives to work 
with the Presbyterian US Church to pre- 
pare a selection of hymns and other musi- 
cal slements of worship, to be published 
around 1970. 





HIGHLIGHTS AHEAD 


TWO “LAY SCHOOLS of Theology” will be sponsored by 


the Division of Men’s Work and the Board of Women’s 
Work he first, for those with varied business and profes- 
sional backgrounds, will be held at Union Seminary in 
Richm nd, August 7-11. The second, for barbers and 
beauticians, will be at Montreat, October 3-5. Registration 


W open until August 1. Write: Division of Men’s 
oon “ox 1176, Richmond 9, Va.; or Board of Women’s 
ork, 341-A Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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Picture of the Month 


Amid the tensions of our time, how do you 
demonstrate your witness? 

Christians are called to witness, and 
citizenship requires a witness in areas 
of tension. 

Laymen, such as these, and 

ministers 

are on picket lines. 

Some Christians prefer other ways to 
express their convictions. 

However they do it, one thing is certain, 
Christians must witness! 

The pulpit and the pew are not limited 
to the church; they are where the 


issues are, as well. 
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By HAYWOOD N. HILL, M.D. 


I. a Southerner. 


I was bred in the South where my forefathers 
were slave holders and Confederate soldiers. 

I was born and raised in southern towns with their 
rigid racial patterns and their typical southern prej- 
udice. 

I was away from the South for a few years, but | 
returned to live in the South by choice, and intend 
to remain here for the rest of my life. 

I love the South and its people. 

I like to have two black arms in my kitchen and 
two black legs pushing my lawn mower, to help take 
the drudgery out of living for myself and my family, 
and I like having them at a very minimum of cost to 
me. 

I like choosing my own friends and associates, and 
I like eating in pleasant places with well-bred people 
of my own race, class, and status. 

I like to worship in a church which is composed of 
my friends and equals, where I will be among my own 
group racially, socially, and intellectually. 

I like for my children to go to school with their 
own kind, with children of their own racial, social, 
and intellectual level. I like for them to be shielded 
against poverty, ignorance, dirt, and disease. 

I like to practice medicine among intelligent, co- 
operative people who understand what I am trying 
to do for them, who are friends as well as patients, 
and who pay their bills. 

I like to live in a neighborhood composed of people 
of my own group who have pleasant, well-kept homes, 
and where there is no conflict or strife. 

I do not want my daughter to marry a Negro. 

I like the racial status quo. 

I am a Southerner. 

But, I am also a Christian. As a Christian I must 
believe that God created all men, and that all men are 
equal in the sight of God. I must believe that all men 
are my brothers and are children of God, and that I 
am my brother’s keeper. I must believe that Jesus 
meant what He said when He commanded me to love 
my neighbor as myself, and when He commanded me 
to do unto others as I would have them do unto me. 
I must believe that the church is God’s house and that 
it does not belong to me, to the congregation of Trinity 
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Presbyterian Church, or to the Presbyterian Church 
US. I must believe in the fellowship of all believers. 

I am also a scientist and have devoted my life to 
the pursuit of objective truth. Therefore, I must know 
that although there are individual differences among 
people, there is no such thing as racial inferiority. I 
must know that within every group there are individ- 
uals with different potentialities, and that I cannot 
arbitrarily classify anyone on the basis of his race or 
color. I must know that poverty and ignorance and 
isolation, call it segregation if you will, breed feelings 
of inferiority, frustration, resentment, and despair. I 
must know that these feelings naturally lead to misery, 
to immorality, and to crime which, in turn, not only 
depress the people and the neighborhoods involved 
but the community as a whole and the whole country. 

Therefore, as a Christian and as a scientist I am 
obligated to act on the basis of what I know and what 
I believe and not on the basis of what I like. I must 
live by conviction and by conscience rather than by 
preference and by prejudice. 

I must, therefore, regard every man, rich or poor, 
black or white, as a child of God and as a person—not 
as some kind of subhuman being or animal or even 
as an inferior. I must try to see to it that every in- 
dividual gets equal rights under the law and in politics. 
This applies particularly to the right of equal justice 
in the courts and to the right of the exercise of political 
privilege; that is, the right to vote. If I fear the effects 
of bloc voting and voting from ignorance, then I must 
try to see to it that every man is educated to the point 
where he votes intelligently. 

Iam obligated to pay a living wage to every man 
who works for me and to do my best to see that others 
do the same. I must accord to every man the right to 
mse to the full extent of his abilities in any job or 
profession, and I must make every attempt to see that 
no man is blocked because of his race or his social 
status. 'f any individual of any race rises to a position 
equal to mine, then I must accord to him the same 





Privileges that I have and welcome him as an equal. 
I must see to it that everyone has an opportunity 
Or an 


“he education as good as my own children have. 
age means, as the social scientists, the courts, and 
the Nevroes themselves believe, that that education 
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“With all our talk about understanding 


and loving the Negro, we have done a 


iserable job of sharing Christ 


with our Negro brethren.” 


—WaLLAcEe M. ALSTON 
Moderator, Presbyterian Church US 


must be the same education as my children have, then 
I must accept it and encourage it. 

I must try to see to it that no man be humiliated 
and rejected because of his color. If this means that 
the Negro eats where I eat, sits next to me in the 
theatre, or rides next to me in public transportation, 
then I am obligated to accept it. 

I must see to it that every man has an opportunity 
for a decent home and decent surroundings, and if 
this means that he will live in my neighborhood or in 
the house next to mine, then that is the way it must be. 

If a Negro wants to worship in my church or join 
my church, then I am obligated to see to it that he 
is not only accepted but welcomed into that church, 
even if it be Trinity Presbyterian Church. I must not 
be led by false pride to try to judge his motives for 
coming into that church, and I must welcome him as 
I would welcome any other individual. 

I must try to overlook the selfish politicians who 
use the Negro for their own ends; the communist 
agitators who delight in stirring up racial strife; the 
noisy, aggressive Negro who abuses his privileges and 
who makes life unpleasant for me; and even the 
Negroes who exploit their own race. I must ignore 
such irrelevant questions as which race settled this 
country, which race pays the most taxes, etc., and 
remember the basic principles on which I am trying 
to act and in which I believe. 

I must not only accept the efforts of the Negro to 
achieve his legitimate aspirations, but I must try to 
help him achieve them. And I believe that the church 
must do the same if it is a truly Christian church. I 
must do this, even though it goes against my deepest 
prejudices and even though it threatens my superior 
and isolated position in the community and even 
though it entails the risk of intermarriage. 

Basically, the problem is not one of what I like but 
of what I know to be right. I must not let my wishes 
determine my attitude toward my associates, my 
school, my church, or even my own family, but if I 
am true to the principles which I profess, then I must 


act according to those principles. This, I believe. + 


This article, adapted from a Sunday school class talk given by Dr. Hill, 
was printed by Presbyterian Outlook, Feb. 6, 1961, reprinted by New 
South, April, 1961, and is reprinted here by permission of the author 
and those publications. Reprints may be ordered from Presbyterian 
Outlook, 512 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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By JOHN MACNAUGHTON 


wat few nights ago Harry Whitley, minister of St. 
Giles (Edinburgh, Scotland), spoke about the bomb 
on BBC television. As he spoke, we saw a film of that 
city in Japan—a fair, pleasant place, nestling beneath 
quiet hills, with a river running peacefully beside it. 
And then in one fell swoop it was reduced to rubble. 
We saw a film of survivors, and looked at the terrible 
things that had been done to their bodies. 

The scene changed. It shifted now to quiet hills and 
peaceful water in another place called by the lovely 
name of the Holy Loch: a place destined to be a base 
for submarines carrying weapons far worse and more 
destructive than the bomb that blasted Hiroshima—a 
place on your doorstep and on mine. 

Harry Whitley spoke passionately about our need 
to be concerned at the deadly danger of our times. 
The church, he said, must care and must speak about 
this desperate situation. 

When this program was over my wife said to me, 
“What can we do about this?” And I was silent. 

I still don’t know. But I don’t think I dare be silent. 
For silence is the great temptation in this situation: 
we long to bury our heads in the sand, to pretend it 
doesn’t exist, to make an unspoken agreement that this 
is too nasty a thing to talk about, to confine ourselves, 
in conversation and the pulpit, to more pleasant and 
more comfortable topics of thought and discussion. 

Of course the decision to put a Polaris base on the 
Holy Loch—have you thought how blasphemously in- 
congruous that name now is?—doesn’t really alter 
things much. It does not change the general situation 
one little bit. But it has certainly caused people to 
think about it. 

One man said that it would bring some more em- 
ployment to the district and hence more security— 
funny word, in the circumstances. A young lad said, 


See 


Ole am ileal tait-) a 
={-\-| Mm l-) dealola 


“I couldn't care less.” A girl said that the presence 
of American sailors would make healthy competition 
for the local lads. A man said, “It doesn’t matter what 
we say or do—they'll come anyhow.” There is some- 
thing terrifyingly superficial about these answers. 

But isn’t it true that to a great extent you and I in 
this corner of Scotland, which has suddenly been shot 
into the international picture so frighteningly, also 
feel ourselves at the mercy of a situation over which 
we have no control at all? And aren't we inclined to 
extend such hopeless comments to cover the whole 
world set-up of our times? 

Well, the one sure thing is that there are no slick 
answers to our problems, and you won't find any in 
this sermon. Think of all this in the light of the two 
texts I’ve cited: God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten son; and Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. These few words are the basic truths 
about life. 

So then, God so loved the world—not the Jews, not 
the church, or the Christians, or the west, or the free 
world (as we like to call it), but just plainly and 
simply, the world. And this can only mean all the 
people in it, regardless of their race, nationality, colour 
of skin, outlook, opinions, beliefs—regardless of all the 
things that divide men from each other, or rather that 
men allow to divide themselves from each other. This 
is a quite fundamental thing: God so loved, and God 
still loves the world. He has no favourites. There is 
no chosen people in the sense that any race or na- 
tionality has a greater claim to His care and His con- 
cern. For all are equally and entirely without distinc- 
tion within the circle of His love and care. 

Can we really claim to be on God’s side—when we 
rely for our protection on weapons that are capable of 

continued on next page 





\midst the dreadful perplexities of the nuclear 


age, hearing a sermon which explored the broad, 
moral implications of the “deterrent” for such war- 
farc was not only mentally stimulating but akin to 
the shock of sidden immersion in the icy waters of 


a spring. When I had stopped gasping (figuratively 
spcaking) at having been compelled to regard this 
ke: cel of Christianity, and not just its trappings and 
shows of metaphysical and philosophic reasonings, 
m. heart was filled with gratitude that the church 
Wos prepared to “come right out into the open” 
about the purpose of God. 

‘Vith new clarity I saw the hollowness of the argu- 
nit used so often at the present time that atomic 
W-.pons may, in justice, be used “in defense of 
‘stianity.” If Christignity ever requires such de- 





(What “this sermon soid to we 


fense, I reflected, we shall proclaim to all the world 
that its Founder was a fraud. 


only hope, for this world or for the next, is to com- 
mit ourselves with urgent determination and pas- 
sionate faith to the way of Christ: to overcome evil 
with good and, so far as it depends on us, to live 
peaceably with all. 


comfort and strength and a renewed understanding 
of God’s purpose for me—that I should love Him 
above all things, above even life itself . . . and my 
neighbor as myself, for His sake. 


Above all, this sermon told me plainly that our 


With a reminder that “the cross is now,” came 


—MRS. MAY MACKINTOSH 
Glasgow, Scotland 
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LOVE DIVINE - and human ? 


continued from preceding page 


blasting to death, at one go, hundreds of thousands of 
our fellowmen who are loved by God just as much 
as we are; when even as we sit in church, a submarine 
is roaming about the Atlantic and aircraft are airborne 
above us with unlimited destruction at their disposal; 
when we know that to use such weapons would bring 
loathsome disease to millions of those who survived 
the first assault, even to generations yet unborn? Can 
this in any sense be an expression of our Christian 
faith in a God who loves the world? 

I know we must defend the liberties and the values 
of our way of life. Though what liberties and values 
would be left, if ever we have to defend in this way, 
no one has yet explained to me. I know we're told that 
it’s the existence of these weapons that has kept us 
safe in the years since the war. I know the theory 
that it is only the balance of terror that deters evil- 
disposed people beyond the iron curtain from em- 
barking on aggressive adventures and subjugating the 
rest of Europe, ourselves included. 

And yet, I must come back to these words: God so 
loved the world—all of us in it; and these other plain 
uncompromising words: Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. In our time the world has grown so small 
that it has become a neighbourhood. And all men— 
Russians, Chinese, Indians, Africans, Americans—all 
are our neighbours whom we are to love . . . with 
Polaris rockets, with nuclear warheads? Can anything 
be more contrary to the spirit of Jesus than this? 

All of us are involved in this. We cannot shrug off 
our responsibility onto anyone else’s shoulders. We 
cannot blame the politicians or the generals or the 
world leaders. We are involved by virtue of our be- 
longing to our society, by virtue of our depending on 
weapons of horror to keep us safe. Do you remember 
these lines? 


“I am the man who fills the till, 

Who pays the tax, who foots the bill 
That guarantees the bomb he makes 
For him to load, for him to drop... . 
If it should come. 

I am the man behind it all, 

I am the one responsible.” 


There is nothing in history that throws into such 
stark terms the essential rottenness, that so exposes 
human sin as this situation that the world is in today, 
save one event only—and that is the cross of Christ! 

The cross is bang up-to-date: it is now! This is the 
forgotten factor. This is the thing we leave out in all 
our thinking about today’s frightful dilemmas. The 
cross is now, in this grim situation where man’s sin 
and folly are so unmistakably exposed. The cross is 
God’s answer to the whole mass of human failure to 





Minister of Park Parish Church, seven miles from Glasgow, 
Scotland, Rev. John Macnaughton serves a parish that is part 
suburban and semi-rural. His first parish was an industrial area 
of Glasgow. A graduate of Glasgow University, he was ordained 
to the ministry of the Church of Scotland in 1949 after having 
served with the RAF in India and Burma during World War II. 
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live as He has taught. From it shines the one ra» of 
hope in a world of darkness and despair. 

For it means that this figure hanging there is the 
Lord God himself; that He promises and guarantees in 
this costly way His mercy upon the frailty and sinful- 
ness of our human nature—yours and mine. All we can 
say for ourselves and for our sick and sorry world is, 
“Lord have mercy upon us! Christ have mercy upon 
us! Lord have mercy upon us! And His love and care 
and forgiveness come out to meet us!” 

What can we do about it? That was the question 
asked when Harry Whitley finished his talk on TV. 
I wish I could tell you. I wish I could tell you to join 
the campaign for nuclear disarmament, or to take part 
in protest marches. But I don’t think that would do 
much good. 

All I can do is to suggest certain very simple, per- 
haps even unpractical things, as they may seem to 
you. One is to believe, and to trust in the God who so 
loved the world. Go back to ancient words that are 
worth remembering: God is our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble. Therefore will not we 
fear, though the earth be removed, and though the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea...” 
(KJV). For come what may, be it catastrophe un- 
paralleled in human history, God will still be God, 
and neither things present nor things to come . 
shall be able to separate us from His love. He who 
counts the number of the stars and the hairs of your 
heads will care and love unendingly. Believe in this. 

Pray! Pray for a young man of 43 with a boyish 
face who has assumed a position of frightening respon- 
sibility as president of the USA. Your lives and mine 
are in his hands. Pray for a pudgy man with a bald 
head and little twinkling eyes, a man with a quick wit 
and a dangerous temper, prime minister of the USSR. 
Pray for all leaders in our world community. Pray for 
the men who man the aircraft bases and the rocket 
sites and the Polaris submarine, that they have steady 
nerves and right judgment and be saved from error 
that might bring disaster in its train. Pray for the 
peace of the world. 

Love! We need to try to rid ourselves of any feel- 
ings of bitterness or hostility for any of our neighbours, 
whether they be in countries that are our potential 
enemies or in the house next to us. For whatever the 
future may hold for us, we must hold fast to the best 
that we know; we must seek, in obedience to our Lord, 
to make love and concern and compassion the ruling 
motives of our lives, remembering that to love and 
care for our neighbours was in Jesus’ word the condi- 
tion of eternal life. 
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The faith of the founding fathers 


must be renewed in every generation. 


By KATHERINE BEVIS 
JULY 961 








©, July 4, 1776, on this American continent, a 
new nation was born. 

About a month before, a resolution by Richard 
Henry Lee, delegate from Virginia, had been intro- 
duced in Congress. The resolution read: “That these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free, 
independent States, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British Crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the State of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” 

When the resolution was finally passed on July 2, 
the youthful Thomas Jefferson, then 33, was delegated 
to prepare the Declaration of Independence paper. 
Only two days later the magnificent document was 
unanimously adopted, to be subsequently signed by 
the delegates of the Continental Congress. Thus, a 
new nation! 

“The weather was oppressively warm,” wrote 
Thomas Jefferson in his account of those tense hours. 
“The room occupied by the delegates was hardly a 
livery stable . . . the horse flies swarmed thick and 
fierce, alighting on the legs of the members and biting 
hard through their thin silk stockings. Handkerchiefs 
in hand, they lashed at the hungry pests to no 
WE 6 se. 

But as the vote was taken, after the reading of the 
Declaration to the tired but intent company, there 
was not a dissent. 

Few living today really know intimately what it 
cost those 56 men to sign that Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, acclaimed by William E. Gladstone as the 
“greatest instrument ever struck from the human 
brain.” But as we read of the struggle toward the 
founding of our nation, we are made to see the hand 
of God in its creation. 

The closing words of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence confessed the founders’ dependence on God, and 
appealed to Him as the Judge of the Universe. Surely 
the old prophet’s appeal to the people of Israel should 
govern our behavior and practice as we commemorate 
our nation’s birthday in 1961, 185 years later: Hearken 
to me, you who pursue deliverance, you who seek 
the Lord; look to the rock from which you were hewn, 
and to the quarry from which you were digged 
(Isaiah 51:1). We need to remember that righteous- 
ness exalts a nation, but sin is a reproach to any peo- 
ple (Prov. 14:34). 

Nearly two centuries after the signing, in spite of 
all our advancements and discoveries, our education 
and our sciences, our nation has no superiors to those 
who “signed for us.” Will our holiday observances 
this year reflect any of the strength of character that 
brought the nation into being? 

As the celebration of the event draws near, we 
may well remember also what the venerable Benjamin 
Franklin said during the momentous debates: “Sir, it 
has been wisely written, Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain who build it. And if it be 
true that a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without 
His notice, surely a nation cannot rise without His 
aid.” + 
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By H. THOMAS FOLEY 


was in jail. The details of how I got there are un- 
important—a faulty speedometer, a dutiful patrolman, 
insufficient cash in my pocket to post bond or pay fine, 
a stubbornness about asking for privilege because I 
was a Presbyterian minister on my way to attend a 
conference on “Pastoral Care From the Pulpit,” of 
all things. 

So there I was—a stranger in town without funds, 
“behind bars” for the first time in my life. I was booked 
with a sergeant at the court and sent into a little room 
to one side of the court room. I found myself amid 
twenty of the most assorted people I have ever seen 
assembled in one place—most of them men “down on 
their luck.” 

Their first question: “What are you doing here?” 
And I told them. One by one I got acquainted with 
them, and found the crowd consisted of six white 
vagrants in jail on weekend drunken and disorderly 
counts; about eight Negroes on the same count; two 
young, well-dressed boys whose case had been heard 
(they were bound over to grand jury for theft of 
$4,000); two other larcenists bound over to grand 
jury for theft of $89; a nice-appearing colored “woman 
of the street”; two deaf mutes picked up for taking 





THE AUTHOR, minister of First Presbyterian Church, 
McGehee, Ark., is a native of Florida and holds bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees in music education from 
Florida State University. He is a graduate of Columbia 
Seminary, Decatur, Ga., and was recently elected to 
the board of directors of the National Mental Health 
Association of Arkansas. 


linary city jail, this Presbyterian minister 


aT mpassion and felt the presence of Christ. 


donations to a bogus deaf-mute charity. We were 
crowded into the small room with stone benches and 
iron bars. 

Apprehensive lest my ministerial status set up a 
barrier between us, I resolved not to let my “preacher 
nature” get the better of me. As I looked at them I 
thought, “This is the kind of people among whom 
Jesus spent His life and ministry. This is the class of 
people with whom He mingled and shared His meals.” 
And I was reminded of the words from Matthew’s 
Gospel, I was in prison and ye visited me not. I 
began to realize how delinquent the church has been 
in ministering to this vast segment of our population— 
a people without hope, many of whom couldn't care 
less. | was determined that this one day in my min- 
istry would not go to waste. 

The common bond of trouble bound that group to- 
gether, and I felt the presence of Christ there. As the 
day dragged by, many sought me out to tell me their 
situations. I tried to offer the ministry of a sym- 
pathetic ear. 

One man, almost bent double, was called before 
the judge. Seized by some kind of attack while before 
the court, he keeled over on the floor. Two fellow 
prisoners were called to remove him. He was dragged, 
heaving and blowing, blood and spittle coming from 
his mouth, and his head was laid at my feet. Some- 
one said to force something hard between his teeth 
to keep him from biting his tongue. No one had any- 
thing hard. I took my lead pencil from my pocket and 
forced it between his teeth. One of the young lar- 
cenists helped as I looked for paper to wipe his mouth. 
No paper to be found, the “woman of the street” gave 
her kerchief. The epileptic fit was soon over, and I 
withdrew a short distance and watched one of the 
motley crew offer a jacket rolled up for a pillow, and 
another his coat for a blanket. 

I withdrew feeling ashamed, for I had shown my 
distaste as his rancid breath blew in my face, and I 
had not offered my coat to warm him. 

Later we were taken to a lower level of cells, as 
criminal court was dismissed. The sergeant told the 
turnkey to put me in a cell to myself. I didn’t like 
this segregation because of my “grey-flannel look,” but 
I was ‘no position to argue. Shortly, however, I was 
jomnec’ by two dishevelled young men. 

One. having just returned from the psychiatrist, 
had been psychoanalyzed at the request of his wife 


—- 


who had had about all of his alcoholism she could 
stand. I could determine no mood of repentance and 
no desire to stop drinking. All he wanted was to get 
by with as little fine or time in jail as he could. 

The other had had an argument with his wife and 
had slammed out of the house with one beer under his 
belt already. Two more proved his undoing and he 
was shortly picked up by the state patrol. He was 
resolved not to argue with his wife so strenuously, 
not to drive again while drinking, and he never wanted 
to be in jail again. 

For lunch we were served a delicious stew and 
two slices of bread. Then a clear, beautiful voice came 
floating through the bars, “For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory. Amen.” Its beauty and 
richness in the artificially lighted underground cell 
moved me to ask one of the men if it was the young 
girl I had seen before. “Yes,” he said and added, 
“She’s a hot number.” I was reminded of how she had 
given her kerchief, actually about all she had at the 
moment, to the epileptic upstairs. This was the hot 
number. 

Later in the same room where I had begun the day, 
four of us were up for traffic court. My case came 
before the judge, and I was forced to plead my case, 
saying that “according to the arresting officer, I am 
guilty; but in my own mind I am not so sure.” 

Court moved into order. The judge coughed. The 
clerk typed away. The sergeant shifted. The solicitor 
moved to his stand. I was sworn to tell the truth and 
then instructed to be seated. When the evidence was 
presented, I pled my case. The judge reduced the 
fine to $10. 

“Your honor, I have only nine,” I murmured. 

The sergeant said, “For goodness’ sake, let him 
pay the nine and leave.” 

The court laughed as I paid the fine. 

I had not divulged to anyone that I was a minister, 
and I felt that I had been afforded a special privilege 
of service that day and might well call it a conference 
on “Pastoral Care From Real Life.” 

Still this phrase haunts me: “I was in prison and 
ye visited me not.” Are not these the kind of people 
to whom Christ came to minister? Is not the church 
responsible even here for carrying on the work that 
He began? And where have we gone astray? All of 
these questions came crowding into my mind as I 
left the jail. 








Do you know your church’s stand on... 

® «cohol? @ communism? © divorce and remarriage? © gambling? © segregation? 

Orcr the packet Christian Action in the Life of the Church (one free, additional copies 50¢) from your 
Di\ sion of Christian Action, Board of Christian Education, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


a Inquire, too, about the first assembly-wide Christian Action Conference to be held in Montreat, 
N. C., September 1-4, 1961. It’s for men, women, youth, and YOU. 
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| at a small Presbyterian school 
in the heart of Oklahoma. 
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A Imost every community has untried opportunities 
to minister to the world, but Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College is doing something about them. This small, 
remotely-located institution in the heart of America 
has developed a unique program on the frontiers of 
the higher education world that may well be a beacon 
to others. 

| Foreign students at OPC return to their countries 
with valuable professional training and dedication to 
Christian ideals which serve their people . . . and 
America. In recent weeks inquiries about enrolling 
have come to this school from Formosa, Greece, Japan, 
the American Samoan Island, and Nazareth of Israel. 

Established 70 years ago primarily for the higher 
education of Choctaw Indians, Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College has never been restricted to them. Indian stu- 
dents of a number of western tribes have found the 
OPC-Southeastern plan helpful in making the transi- 
tion from tribal schools to college. Foreign students 
from many lands have found the cooperative program 
equally reassuring when beginning college training 
in a new country. They live at OPC and travel by 
shuttlebus across town to attend classes at South- 
eastern State College, from which they receive their 
college degrees. 

Bible and music classes are offered at OPC, and now 
a Foreign Language Institute has been established by 
OPC and Southeastern cooperatively. Bus trips be- 
tween the two schools have become two-way routines 
so that Southeastern students may also study in the 
OPC language laboratory, which is equipped with 
modern electronic teaching devices. 

Dr. Wade Baskins, chairman of foreign languages 
at Southeastern, has his office at OPC and directs the 
laboratory. Dr. Baskins and his lovely wife, Vlasta 
Baskins who teaches Russian at the Institute, make 
| a wonderful team. She is a native of Czechoslovakia. 
| A college graduate of her own country, Mrs. Baskins 
worked with her husband at the New York Academy 
| of Applied Linguistics. 
| Dr. Baskins’ qualifications for his work are even 
| more impressive than the laboratory. His foreign study 











was at the Sorbonne in France and the University of 
Mexico. His doctor’s degree is from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where he concentrated on ef- 
fective modern methods of language teaching. He is 
a former director of the New York Academy. 
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World citizens are learning languages 





Another talented member of the Institute team is 
Rafael DeLa Fuente of Mexico, Southeastern-OPC 
graduate, who teaches Spanish, his native language, 
and serves as laboratory aide. French and German, 
which have attracted many science majors, are taught 
by the director. 

They at the Institute are modest. They see the In- 
stitute as only a beginning. They believe languages 
are only tools. Their greatest service is their usefulness 
as keys to ideas. These ideas, grouped together, make 
up a culture. Only when language-learning becomes 
a means of understanding other peoples’ customs, 
traditions, and other aspects of life can it realize its 
greatest potential: international understanding. The 
OPC-Southeastern project, expanding from the In- 
stitute, is working toward these goals. 

“A unique and exciting opportunity,” said Dr. 
Thomas E. Jones, administrative consultant of the 
Association of American Colleges, who recently visited 
the two campuses. 

Sargent Shriver, director of President Kennedy's 
Peace Corps, in describing necessary qualifications ex- 


Two “firsts” on the OPC campus this year are Anna 
(Kam Har) Law and Susie (Shu Yung) Shiao, both 
Chinese and both mathematics-science majors. Anna is 
the first student to come to OPC from Hong Kong, 

and Susie is the first woman student there from 
Taiwan (Free China). 
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Rare qualifications for teaching Russian are just one of Viasta Baskins’s many assets at the Foreign 
Language Institute. At her left is another key person in the new laboratory, Rafael DeLa Fuente. 

® Many of the ambitious hopes for the new program’s growing success rest in the qualifications, 
experience, and character of the director, Dr. Wade Baskins (right). 


By MARY FRYE 
Department of Journalism 
Southeastern State College 


Although many Indian tribes are represented 
in the student body, Choctaws, like Helen 
Sue Robinson, continue to figure prominently 
in the school’s activities. Helen Sue 

was one of 21 Southeastern students chosen 
this year for “Who's Who in American 
Colleges and Universities.” 

plained that moral convictions and understanding of 
one’s purposes in participating were prime require- 
ments. And those in charge of the OPC-Southeastern 
project concur. Knowledge and skills are a practical 
necessity in language study. But moral commitment 
and understanding of one’s goals are likewise vital 
to any Peace Corps plan . . . and this the church can 
provide. 

Church-related and tax-supported colleges through- 
out the country are seeking ways to work together to 
enrich higher education for their students. The OPC- 
Southeastern program has long been a pilot experi- 
ment in this direction. Government officials and edu- 
cators at all levels are sharing the conviction: higher 
education must be sparked by greater purpose and 
broader understanding. 

At Oklahoma Presbyterian College and Southeastern 
State College there is being developed a unique, ex- 
citing—and independent—“peace corps.” + 
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First Presbyterian Church 
New Bern, N.C. 


The historic city of New Bern, colonial 
capital of North Carolina, was long domi- 
nated by the established Anglicans. The 
present Presbyterian church was organ- 
ized in 1817 by Rev. John Witherspoon, 
and the cornerstone of the present church 
was laid in 1819. It was completed in 
1823 at a cost of $7,000. The sanctuary, 
one of the loveliest in the region, has the 
features of the colonial churches of New = 
England. The white clapboard structure ingyen 
has an Ionic portico surmounted by a ——— 
tower reminiscent of Sir Christopher —{ 
Wren’s style of architecture. 














Tinkling Spring Presbyterian Church 
Fishersville, Va. 


One of the oldest Presbyterian organiza- 
tions in Virginia, Tinkling Spring’s origins 
date from 1738, when James Anderson 
organized “The congregation of the Triple 
Forks of the Shenando.” From this con- 
gregation John Craig organized the Tin- 
kling Spring and Augusta Stone churches 
in 1740. After a log cabin meeting house 
and a stone sanctuary, Tinkling Spring 
built this edifice, completed in 1850. De- 
signed by Robert L. Dabney, who had 
become pastor in 1847, the building fea- 
tures a two-columned, recessed portico, a 
favorite style of ante-bellum Virginia 
Presbyterians, which Dabney brought to 
a height of grace and charm. 
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These beautiful old churches have played a significant 
role in the building of our nation. Selected at random 
from the 100 pictured in Look to the Rock, recently 
published by John Knox Press, they are notable for 
their historical significance and for their architectural 
distinction. 

All of them were built before the war which tore 
the Presbyterian Church asunder in 1861. All are still 
in use by their congregations. 

The job of selecting 100 ante-bellum churches was 
not easy. Some historic churches were eliminated be- 
cause unsightly signs marred their simple beauty. In 
order to provide for the widest possible geographic 
distribution, it was impossible to include all of the 
eligible churches in Virginia and the Carolinas, where 
Presbyterianism in the South had its beginnings. 

Because of the gradual westward movement of early 
settlers, there are not so many ante-bellum churches to 





Briery Presbyterian Church 
Keyesville, Va. 


select from west of the eastern seaboard. Located in southern Prince Edward County, Briery Church 
Clerks of synods and presbyteries were asked to was an outgrowth of the evangelical labors of William 

submit lists of eligible churches, and scores of letters Robinson and Samuel Davies who preached in the “back 

were written to those churches. Some never responded parts of Virginia” during the 1740’s and 1750's. Robert 


Henry, the first pastor, was installed in 1755. The distinc- 
tive wooden Gothic sanctuary, the third erected by the 
congregation, was dedicated in 1856. Designed by Robert 
L. Dabney, professor at Union Seminary, this architectural 


and therefore could not be considered in the selection. 
Photographs are the work of Carl T. Julien, noted 
photographer of Greenwood, S. C. Author of the his- 








torical sketches is Daniel W. Hollis, professor of his- gem is in complete contrast to the classical structures 
tory at the University of South Carolina and a Pres- Dabney designed at Tinkling Spring (see page 18), Farm- 
byterian deacon. ville, and College Church at Hampden-Sydney. 


— = entinels By DANIEL W. HOLLIS 


continued on next page 





Tabb Street Presbyterian Church 
Petersburg, Va. 





Presbyterians succeeded in establishing 
a congregation in Anglican-dominated 
Petersburg in 1812 as the result of the 
labors of missionary Benjamin H. Rice. 
When their second sanctuary was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1841, the resolute con- 
gregation quickly proceeded with plans 
for a larger and better one. Dedicated in 
1844—a veritable phoenix—the Tabb 
Street sanctuary is one of the finest ex- 
amples of Greek Revival architecture in | 
the Presbyterian Church US. 
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Century’s Sentinels 


continued from preceding page 


First Presbyterian Church 
Columbia, S.C. 


The city was created in 1786 when the General Assen 
bly of South Carolina decided to move the capital fron 
Charleston to a location near the center of the state 
First Church was organized nine years later with David 
E. Dunlap as pastor. Several of the early pastors, in- 
cluding James H. Thornwell, were professors at nearby 
South Carolina College. In 1850 the sanctuary, built 
35 years before, was completely inadequate; work was 
begun on a new church which was completed at a cost 
of $35,000 and dedicated in 1853 by Benjamin M. 
Palmer, then pastor. A fine example of Gothic archi- 
tecture, the building is crowned by a 188-foot spire and 
is distinguished for its beauty of proportion. 


Rocky River Presbyterian Church 
Concord, N.C. 


Scotch-Irish settlers arrived at Rocky River as early as 
1732 and within 20 years formed a Presbyterian con- 
gregation. Alexander Craighead, the first regular mini- 
ster, was installed at Rocky River and Sugaw Creek in 
1758. Craighead and his successor, Hezekiah Balch, 
were prominent in developing Revolutionary sentiment 
in the Mecklenburg district. In 1856, with a member- 
ship of 650, this was the largest church in the Synod 
of North Carolina. This sanctuary was built in 1860 and 
varies the prevailing pattern of the meetinghouse with 
molded brick piers and round arched windows. 





First Presbyterian Church 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


A Presbyterian society existed in “Shelby’s Ville” as 
early as 1812, and the congregation was formally or- 
ganized in 1815 by George Newton, who served as 
pastor until 1840. A noted academy master, he also 
founded the first school of any consequence in Bedford 
County. The brick sanctuary, completed in 1855, is a 
graceful building of classic proportions. Its pediment 
and two-columned, recessed portico resemble Robert L. 
Dabney’s ante-bellum churches in Virginia. 
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First Presbyterian Church 
Port Gibson, Miss. 


ich with the hand pointing heavenward” had 
is in the old Presbyterian Church at Bayou 
ituated a few miles to the southwest. About 
church moved to Port Gison and called Zebu- 
r to be its pastor. Butler, who served for more 


ce decades, died just after the present sanctuary 


pleted in 1860. The hand with the index finger 
to the sky is the distinctive feature of this 
ie Gothic edifice. At one time several ante- 
churches had steeples surmounted by hands 
to heaven, but Port Gibson’s is the only one 
e. The church’s original hand, which was of 
erlaid with gold leaf, succumbed in the 1890's to 
ges of time, woodpeckers, and honeybees, and 
iced by the present one of metal. 
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First Presbyterian Church 
Augusta, Ga. 


Organized in 1804 with Washington McKnight as pastor, the 
congregation engaged the services of Robert Mills as archi- 
tect in 1809 and began construction of the stately edifice in 
use today. Completed in 1812, the church is of Georgian 
design. The steeple was added in 1818, and the parapet, 
tracery, and other Gothic features were probably added when 
the church was renovated in 1892. Joseph R. Wilson, father 
of Woodrow, was pastor from 1858 to 1870. Here the first 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the Con- 
federate States of America met on December 4, 1861. 


First Presbyterian Church 
Athens, Ga. 


The church was organized on Christmas Day, 1820, by Moses 
Waddell, who had recently come to Athens as president of 
the University of Georgia. This distinguished educator infused 
new life into the university and his accession to the presi- 
dency instilled a new and more enterprising spirit into Presby- 
terianism in Georgia. The congregation worshiped for a num- 
ber of years in the university chapel and in Apparatus Hall 
until it erected a church on the campus by the main entrance. 
In 1855 construction was begun on a new house of worship 
on East Hancock Street. Completed in 1856, the building 
was extensively remodeled in 1906, when the porch with six 
columns was added. The dignified edifice is a fine example 
of Greek Revival architecture. 
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How one group 

of concerned church women 
“did something about” 
needed reform in treatment 


of juvenile delinquents 


By KATHRYN HOWARD MAHLIN 


The new child treatment center and juvenile court of Fulton County 
(Atlanta), Ga., includes the court, probation department, psychology 
and medical clinic, shelter care section where dependent and neg- 
lected children are housed, detention home section for delinquent 
children, adequate schoolroom facilities, playground, diagnostic center 
for socially and emotionally maladjusted children, and the services 
of a chaplain. 

LANE BROTHERS 


Teo few of us have any idea what sort of treatment 
a juvenile offender receives in our state penal institi- 
tions. One concerned woman, Mrs. W. Sheffield Owen, 
chairman of the committee for prison reform for the 
United Church Women of Georgia said, “What we 
want is to shake some of our church people out of 
their apathy to juvenile treatment, and awaken them 
to their Christian responsibility to work for needed 
reforms in the field.” 

And shake they have! With a documented play de- 
picting the gross shortcomings of juvenile delinquency 
treatment in Georgia, they have shocked and amazed 
complacent church folk, and have even motivated 
one church to send a delegation to the governor in- 
sisting that he set up a crime commission to study the 
matter of treatment of juvenile offenders in that state. 

The whole “docu-drama” idea was conceived by 
Mrs. Owen after she overheard a remark by Mrs. 
Henry J. Toombs, a member of the advisory board 
of the Juvenile Court. Mrs. Toombs suggested that a 
play might demonstrate to the people of Georgia how 
delinquency could be stopped. Mrs. Owen considered 
the play possibility for a long while, but not seriously 
because she thought it would cost a church too much 
to produce it. When she became president of the 
United Church Women of Georgia, however, she 
began to pursue the idea with vigor. The Center 
for Continuing Education at the University of Georgia, 
under the leadership of Mr. Charles Josey, agreed to 
develop the idea. Finally on May 8, 1960, the play, 
Don't Let This Happen To Johnny, was premiered at 
the meeting of the Georgia Committee on Children 
and Youth. 

The effect of the drama was immediate. Mrs. Lester 
Rumble, formerly an officer in the organization, said, 
“It was a surprise to me. I knew they were having a 
play, but I'd never seen anything like this before. It 
shocked me. But there are times that we need to be 
shocked.” 

Dr. Eleanor Petrie, director of public health for 
DeKalb County and a delegate to the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth in 1960, said, “It’s 
hard to explain why the drama is so effective. But 





THE AUTHOR, a member of North Decatur Presby- 
terian Church in Decatur, Ga., is active in community 
affairs as well as mother of two pre-school children 
and co-director with her husband of a research study 
among prisoners in the Georgia penal system. She 
has been particularly interested in drama, and in 
recent years has done a great deal of volunteer work 
with emotionally disturbed children, handicapped 
children, and the mentally ill. 
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get attention 


there’s no question that it is, and that it gets the point 
over about what we have got to do.” 

No doubt the completely natural way in which the 
play is performed figures into the impact the play 
makes on every audience. It is performed by amateurs, 
including housewives, business men, and teen-agers 
from many churches. 

At least two persons are trained to handle every role 
in the play in the event someone cannot take part in 
a performance. All the characters wear modern dress. 
In fact, the actors are told to “come as you are.” 
There are no fancy costumes to be packed and un- 
packed with each performance. The play was written 
to be presented without a set, and with only a mini- 
mum of props. It can be presented in churches where 
there is no stage, and all the equipment needed can 
be hauled in one corner of a station wagon. 

The players had an engagement in Dalton in April, 
sponsored by the churches and civic groups, and the 
entire town was invited. Most performances have been 
given in Atlanta, but the requests have been so numer- 
ous that one housewife in the cast remarked, “We're 
not sure if we're housewives or the Abbey Players.” 

Volunteers have provided the transportation and 
publicity. The only money spent on the project came 
from a ladies’ Sunday school class, $30 used to buy 
lighting equipment and props. Sponsors of the play 
include the Buckhead Kiwanis Club and the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, with the United Church Wom- 
en of Georgia taking leadership. 

Mrs. A. H. Stern, 132 Westminster Drive, N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga., is handling the schedule. 

Once you've seen the play you'll understand why 


«< 


the writer, Mr. Charles Josey, is called a communica- 
tions specialist. It really communicates! The play has 
awakened the city of Atlanta. 

Much credit for the recent progress in handling 


young offenders in Atlanta sprang from the leader- 
ship of ‘he United Church Women under this inspired 


idea of Mrs. Owen’s. The resulting concern has come 
as a great source of relief and joy to men like “Muggsy” 
Smith, fulton County representative to the Georgia 


Senate ind elder at Central Presbyterian Church, who 
has sp. usored many pieces of legislation to better the 


positi of juveniles in Georgia. 

Rec ntly a new juvenile court building has been 
built '» Atlanta. Hon. William W. Woolfolk, Judge of 
Fulto ounty Juvenile Court said, “The efforts of 
the Cited Church Women of Georgia helped us to 
get t bonds to finance the new center. Many in- 
divid 's who served with us on the advisory board 
are © Christians who worked on this because of 
their cligious convictions, although they served as 


indiv' ‘ als.” 
De -ou know how juvenile offenders are treated in 
your -:ate? Who is concerned? sal 
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Youngsters enacting a prison scene include 
Bruce Brady, Bruce Mathis, Warren Ford, 
and Grover Swilley. 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF THE CHRISTIAN INDEX 


Mrs. W. Sheffield Owen, second from right, discusses 
the script for the “Don’t Let This Happen To Johnny” 
docu-drama with actors Alfred Hunkin, a reporter; 
Mrs. H. Leon Smith Jr., a mother, and 

William C. Key, a judge. 
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Lt. Archibald McFadyen 
Co. A, 63rd N. C. Troops, CSA 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


fin the musty, dusty files of the archives of the Board 
of Publication of the Presbyterian Church in the USA 
(now UP-USA) appear several curious entries: 

“Dec. 8th. 1863, $20 in books and tracts to Franklin 
White for Prisoners of war on Johnson’s Island.” 

Then, among several entries about donations of 
books and tracts to individual prisoners by the Board 
of Publication, there appears this item: 

On Dec. 8th. 1864, 158, $6.25 to Archibald McFad- 
yen, Prisoner of War, Johnson’s Island, Ohio.” 

Back of these entries lies a story which, I think, 
ought not to “be lost in silence and forgot.” 

My father, Archibald McFadyen, in the War Be- 
tween the States was a cavalryman under Gen. J. E. B. 
Stuart. A few days after the disastrous battle at Gettys- 
burg, as he was trying to escape from that dangerous 
vicinity, he was overtaken near Hagerstown, Md., by 
Colonel Custer of Indian fame. Made a prisoner of 
war, he was sent to Baltimore where he spent three 
weeks in the city jail. Then sent by rail to Sandusky, 
Ohio, he was placed on the good ship Clinton and 
taken across the waters of Lake Erie to Johnson’s Is- 
land. There he remained a prisoner of war for 23 
months. 

Johnson’s Island was not a happy place for the Con- 
federates crowded there. Especially did the survivors 
remember the winters. The lake would freeze solid, 
and a desperately cold wind would pile up the snow 
against the frail wooden barracks in which they were 
housed. These men from the deep South were cold, 
ragged—some of them sick, and all hungry. The prison 
camp commandant issued orders for the prescribed 
rations, but there was never enough. He was following 
orders of those higher up, and there was retaliation 
for what Federal prisoners were suffering in the South 
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at Libby and other prisons. My father had often been 
hungry in the Confederate Army, but he learned the 
ultimate value of one slice of bread on Johnson’s Is- 
land. 

From childhood my father had determined to preach 
in the Presbyterian Church, and it may well be that 
he was the first young man in the newly-formed Pres- 
byterian Church in the Confederate States to declare 
himself openly for the gospel ministry. He found oth- 
ers in the prison who were like-minded. These young 
men, looking hopefully toward the ministry, felt that 
in spite of their misery they ought to be making some 
use of this idle time in preparing for their life work. 

They decided to start a class in theology, but they 
had no books and no money. They named my father, 
as he told me, to write to the Board of Publication and 
Sunday School Work of the Presbyterian Church in 
the USA in Philadelphia, state their situation, and ask 
for such help as the board might be willing or able 
to give. That course did not seem so strange to them 
as to us now, for they were all baptized and reared 
in that church and used to looking to Philadelphia for 
educational materials. 

Most generously and gladly did the staff of the 
Board of Publication respond. They sent books, and 
they did more. They spread the word about this little 
group of would-be Presbyterian preachers in prison. 
It is indeed a pleasure to me, almost a hundred years 
later, to write about what various Presbyterians “up 
North” did for our young men so long ago. 

On the fly leaf of a book on church history sent to 
my father at Johnson’s Island by a Miss Fannie Ton- 
bert, he wrote that he began the study of theology on 


By HENRY RICHARD McFADYEN 
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dled to.cther against the icy winds of Lake Erie, far from 























) Johnson's Island on October 1, 1864. This was when 
: the class began. 

The instructor was Chaplain John H. Girardeau of 
the 23rd S$. C. Volunteers, of Charleston. This man 
was later to gather honors and titles in our church. 

In the class was C. M. Payne, lieutenant in the 
N.C. Troops from Lexington. He also in time would be 
a doctor of divinity among us. Lieutenant George L. 
Leyburn, of the 34th Va. Infantry, of Bedford County, 
was another who later made his mark and was ap- 
propriately “doctored.” There was a George W. West, 
of whom I know nothing, and there was Lieutenant 
Archibald McFadyen of the 63rd N. C. Troops of 
whom | know a great deal. He was my father, the 
cavalryman of the group, and for a generation after- 
wards the stated clerk of Wilmington (N. C.) Pres- 


byter: 
Then there was another young man on the Island 
who ‘here began a long friendship with my father. 


He wrote his name in the little book along with the 
othe: Later he was a hard man to circumvent in the 
theol:ical department in Union Seminary in Virginia, 
as my of us know. But back there he had run afoul 
of sci ie blue-coated men he could not handle! So 
ther 1 Johnson’s Island was Capt. Givens B. Strickler 
of th: 4th Va. Infantry. I have always understood that 


he \ s a member of the brave little theology class, 
but | have no written statement to that effect and 
men rs of his family cannot confirm it. However, 
he v; more than likely in the same building with the 
othe’ and he must have known of the class. In later 


year it was he who surpassed the other Johnson’s Is- 
land -nen in gathering honors and titles. 

I. us now see how some wartime Presbyterians 
cam ‘o the help of these young men. My father seems 
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me churc!:2s and friends, these Presbyterian prisoners found 
mds of C/:ristian love that united the Blue and the Gra 
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to have been a sort of receiving agent for the group 
and he faithfully records in his little book what he 
received. 

Dr. Charles H. Hodge sent books on religious sub- 
jects. Dr. W. E. Schenck sent Calvin's Institutes, large 
leather-bound volumes—I still have them, bearing the 
prison stamp—and other books. Dr. W. I. R. Taylor 
sent a fine Bible; Dr. Wm. S. Plumer, $6 and books; 
Dr. W. H. Green, a Hebrew grammar. 

Besides the books, there were also gifts of money, 
“for Expenses.” Dr. James Owen Steadman contributed 
$20; Robert A. Benton, Esq., $10; Thomas W. Turpine, 
Columbia, Tenn., $20; Dr. D. P. Young, $20 and his 
photograph; Judge Samuel Hepburn and son, Samuel, 
Jr., $200; and last a little boy, Wm. H. Haller, “a 
pocket book and two Dollars.” 

There was a group of women who also sent money, 
books, and many other things that must have been 
much appreciated by men who were in need of every- 
thing. Although we have only their names, from the 
nature of their gifts I gather that their homes must 
have been in northern Ohio or western New York. 
Anything more is known only to God. But these peo- 
ple must have gotten their information about these 
would-be Presbyterian preachers from the board in 
Philadelphia. How otherwise could they have known 
even the name of my father, an humble prisoner of 
war among the thousands on Johnson’s Island? 

Let me list some of the things these women sent. 
From Miss M. C. Douglass, “Paper, 17 packs en- 
velopes, six oranges, cake, stamps, 3 volumes Jacobus 
Notes, Bible Dictionary, S. S. Assistant, Presbyterian 
Psalmodist, two other song books, pin cushion, steel 
pens.” 

continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 


I turn aside to say that this collection was not sent 
by a teenager! I also wonder at how the value of six 
oranges can be enhanced by circumstances. Paul and 
Silas sang praises to God in a prison and we may guess 
that they sang psalms. These prisoners were not un- 
acquainted with the Presbyterian Psalmodist and may- 
be they opened out the old book and sang the same 
psalms as those ancient disciples, this band of black- 
bearded young men—for they were young men: Chap- 
lain Girardeau, 39, Lieutenant Payne, 22, Lieutenant 
Leyburn, 25, Captain Strickler, 24, and Lieutenant 
McFadyen, 26. Ragged, cold, and all hungry, their 
hearts must have been comforted as they sang, “The 
Lord’s my Shepherd, I'll not want.” 

Miss Fannie Tonbert sent “two overshirts, two un- 
dershirts, one pair of drawers, double blanket 
I suppose they had to sit down, as the soldiers at the 
foot of the cross, to decide whose this prize should 
be; and if so, I hope the black-whiskered cavalryman 
won . .. Whary’ss Church History and 50 cts.” 

The volume of church history is before me as I 
write, and on the fly leaf is written, “From your af- 
fectionate cousin, Fannie Tonbert.” As our family has 
never had any relative in all that vast region, I am 
tempted to believe that they were all beautiful young 
Presbyterian women, and “affectionate cousins”! 

Miss Clara D. Chamberlain (may she rest in peace! ) 
came to their help several times. She sent the follow- 
ing: “Box of edibles, two overshirts, one undershirt, 
one pair of drawers, hat, paper, envelopes, stamps, 
paper of pins.” From the same source, “Box of edibles, 
50 pounds of flour, ham, coffee, sugar, pickles, cakes, 
pair of trousers, $5 in money.” Again, December 22, 
1864 (Christmas!) $10. Same source, January 1865, 
“A pair of shoes and a pair of socks,” and March 1865, 
“A fine box of edibles.” 

I have wondered about the fifty pounds of flour. The 
cooking for the various groups was done in the build- 
ing in which they were housed. Sometimes they saw 
what was going in the pot and could not eat though 
they were starving. In this case I hope the Yankee 
cooks listened to the voice of reason and experience, 
and reached for the stand of hog lard and turned that 
flour into hot biscuits! 


Miss Fannie Ebert in September 1863 sent “$1¢ an 
overshirt, a pair of flannel drawers, pair of socks. wo 
handkerchiefs and a tooth brush.” 

Mrs. A. W. Emley, the only married woman o1 he 
donor list, sent “Coat, pants, socks, shoes, pa: or 
stamps, two bottles of brandy for diarrhea, bottle. of 
medicine, silk handkerchiefs, pair of suspen 
thread, needles, and a thimble.” I venture that + \:is 
was the only thimble on Johnson’s Island, that it + .s 
not used, and that it was probably the only thim'sle 
mentioned in the history of the War Between ‘he 
States! 

My father records that he did not get the bottles 
of brandy: some Yankee, who might be properly pre- 
fixed, got that for his own “oft infirmity.” He does 
mention the fact that two of his friends died of chronic 
diarrhea, but Mrs. Emley had done her part! 

In like manner there were others who tried to heal 
the wounds of war and show their love and hope for 
better things, but what I have written is enough to 
demonstrate that even that dreadful war could not 
destroy the love Presbyterian people of North and 
South had for one another. 

In June 1865 peace came to Johnson’s Island, the 
gates were opened, and the government returned the 
men to their homes. My father retraced his journey 
from Sandusky to Baltimore, where he took ship to 
Fortress Monroe. Then he travelled by another ship 
to New Berne, N. C., and by night freight from 
New Berne to Goldsboro, and from Goldsboro to 
Wilmington. A river steamer then carried him to 
Fayetteville, ten miles from his country home. 

On the last Sunday morning in June, ragged and 
almost barefooted, with a bundle of clothes and the 
precious theology class books in his hand, he walked 
into the front gate at home and fell into his widowed 
mother’s arms. The girls ran up and down the road 
to tell the neighbors that Archibald was alive and 
home again! Sherman had carried off all the chickens 
out of the yard and all the meat of the smokehouse, 
but it was “a great day in the morning.” 

So the young men came home, and in spite of most 
straitened circumstances, finished their preparations 
for the ministry. 

All honor to these men on Johnson’s Island. All 
gratitude, too, to those Presbyterian men and women, 
almost under the Northern Lights, who came with 
loving hearts and helping hands to their fellow Presby- 
terians’ assistance. + 
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this class in theology.” 


Nasco 





The author, born in 1877, is one of Archibald McFadyen’s seven children, and the only one to enter | 
the Presbyterian ministry in his father’s footsteps. After graduating from the University of North Carolina 
and Union Seminary in Virginia, he served churches in Texas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and North Carolina. 
Concerning the background material for this article, he says, “Most of my information about Johnson’s 
Island came to me by word of mouth from my father. It stirs me to be told by the officers of the present 
Presbyterian Board of Education in Philadelphia that they have my father’s name in their records of the 
war years. It is a confirmation of what he told me. Some information comes to me from the ‘Family Record’ 
in the family Bible. However, most of my information comes from a leather-bound notebook my father 
carried with him during the war. The first date in the book is Nov. 13, 1863, but apparently the book had 
been in use before that day. The book was used as an autograph book, a notebook for recording interest- 
ing items, deaths, burials, escapes, war facts, original poems by prisoners, and some interesting things about 
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lopt a summer child” 


ithor’s “summer children” 
ne to her from New York 
the Herald Tribune’s Fresh 
|. Readers who live too far 
w York to use that service 
sult their local welfare agen- 
ecommendations. The author 
‘Experiment. Should one at- 
‘t work out well, don’t give 
another until suddenly . . . 
s... the child you wanted 
child that wanted you.” 
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Maybe you can offer a city child 
a two-week vacation in the country. 


By AUDREY BLACKFORD 


S' ummer mothers and summer fathers were waiting in the park for that 
glory-packed bus bringing children from the city for a two-week vacation 
in the country. They knew that if they couldn’t bear to give the children 
up at the two weeks’ end, they could have them longer—even all summer. 
And that’s just continued on next page 
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Adopt a summer child 


continued from preceding page 


what happened. Most of the children stayed all sum- 
mer. 

The bus came and out jumped Joey, Marcia, Vanes- 
sa, Lefty, Jackie, and all the others. Quick as lightning 
out they came, each to be claimed. 

A flash of orange landed in our arms. Kisses and 
breathless laughter—and our special summer child 
was here. 

“How you've grown!” 

“But your hair is long!” 

“We've missed you.” 

And she, dark and vivid: “Where’s Pop? Where's 
John? Are they waiting for me? Did the kittens grow 
up? Can I plant my garden?” So many, many things 
to catch up on since last summer! 

Driving home she had an urgent matter to tell us. 
She started: “This winter when things got bad... ,” 
and stopped. We held her hands and she began again, 
“When things got bad, all winter, I had a trick. ['d 
think of the farm and the mountains. I'd think of 
you and the summer. I didn’t mind the bad things.” 

Home. The orange flame ran around the house, hunt- 
ing cats and dogs. It ran up a fence. She stood there 
filling herself with the beauty of green hills, moun- 
tains and sunset. Then the flame dress was cast off 
and blue jeans pulled on. Swift legs climbed an apple 
tree. 

Our country quickened with the alive wonder of 
city children. They saw water coming up from the 



















































ground—to get it you had to pump or twirl a han. 'Je 
You could waste it, splash, paddle. You could spr.ad 
what looked like pepper on the ground, cover it, w. ‘er 
it, and up jumped food. Fruit hung around on t: es 
to eat—birds like it, too. 

There was land to play on, safe land. There \. as 
dust to wriggle toes in, and mud to squish in. You 
could lift your eyes and look far, far. There was such 
quiet! But noise, too, strange noise—the noise of an 
mals. Funny bull frogs belched at night. 

And the night was dark. One little boy saw the 
night sky for the first time. Bobby looked and looked, 
then touched Mrs. Jody. 

“What are the lights?” 

“Why, there are no lights, dear.” 

He turned and with a still, uplifted face, looked 
and looked. 

The next night he again asked, “What are the 
lights?” 

“Why, Bobby, there are no lights.” 

Distress came to him and a large tear. “I see lights.” 

“Well, what do they look like?” 

“Little, very little. They go off and come back.” 

We all looked hard at the sky. 

One of the children yelled, “Shucks, he means the 
stars!” 

“Why, Bobby, haven't you ever seen stars?” 

“Nope. Our sky is never dark.” 

Those cardboard suitcases and bags and boxes that 
the children lugged off their bus held pitiful clothes 
or else brand new ones, never worn. We pulled out 
packed-away clothes and fitted the youngsters, neigh- 
bors helping with right sizes. Curious things happened 
to the sizes, though. In a few weeks larger sizes had 
to be found. Country air, country milk and food, coun- 
try running, country fun make a child grow. 

Would you like to give these things to a city child? 
Would you like to be a summer mother, a summer 
father? Would you like to give a cornfield to a child? 


The earth was green, the sky was blue: 
I saw and heard one sunny morn 
A skylark hang between the two, 
A singing speck above the corn. 


A stage below in gay accord, 
White butterflies danced on the wing, 
And still the singing skylark soared 

And silent sank and soared to sing. 


The cornfield stretched a tender green 
To right and left beside my walks; 
I knew he had a nest unseen 
Somewhere among the million stalks. 


And so I paused to hear his song 
While swift the sunny moment slid. 
Perhaps his mate sat listening long, 
And listened longer than I did. 


—By CuristTinA RosseTt: 








Give this to a summer child. And what will you get 
I won't tell you. It’s a lovely, lovely secret. 4 
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(The questions this month are 
answered by Dr. B. F rank Hall of 
Wilmington, N. C.) 


Q. Why did God take the life of 
Dr. Tom Dooley, who was doing so 
much for people, and allow Adolf 
Eichmann, who killed 6,000,000 


Jews, to live? 


A. This question is as old as man. 
The good suffer, the wicked pros- 
per. Moral goodness seems to in- 
fluence immediate history less than 
the strength of arms. How does this 
fit in with our faith in a righteous 
and compassionate God? 

In the first place, God and good- 
ness transcend time. “A thousand 
years in Thy sight are but as yester- 
day when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night.” Even in time, the 
profits of evil are short-term gains. 
A Nero or Hitler or Stalin sweep 
all before them for a moment, but 
the years redress the balance. Paul 
outlasts Nero; Anne Frank wins 
history's verdict over Hitler. Even 
on the foreshortened stage of his- 
tory, good outperforms evil. 

But the final triumph of goodness 
is not in history at all. It is beyond. 
Holiness reigns in the timeless 
NOW which is essential reality and 
which our time-bound mortality 
cannot yet comprehend; it sur- 
rounds us as the air surrounds the 
sea creature which, immersed in his 
immediate environment of water, 
is unconscious of it although it is 


the source of his life. When we 
know as we are known, the evil 
that !o our mortal viewpoint ap- 
pears as hard and opaque as mas- 


sive clouds in the sunset sky will, 
like them, dissolve in shreds of 
mist, and “like an unsubstantial vi- 
sion faded, leave not a wrack be- 
hind.” 

Evil, which is tragically real and 
disastrous in time, can be made 
the unwilling servant of eternal 
joy and holiness. Evil is the dark 
shadow cast by our glorious and 
godlike gift of free will. Just be- 
cause men do wrong and suffer, it 
is possible to exercise compassion, 
to manifest unselfishness, to de- 
velop Christlikeness. Your question 
of God’s goodness in taking Dr. 
Dooley would have no meaning 
had not suffering in Laos given him 
the opportunity to react compas- 
sionately. Indeed, if man had not 
fallen, we would never know the 
supreme compassion revealed at 
the Cross. 


Q. What ought be the Christian’s 
attitude toward the unrepentant 
sinner? My sister tells me that 
our brother owes her a large sum 
of money, long overdue, and that 
he has made no attempt to pay 
back even a little of the amount. 
This has hurt my sister so deeply 
that she says she cannot forgive 
him. Should she, until he makes 
it good? | feel double-minded 
about this. 


A. I suggest you read Galatians 
6:1-2, and Matthew 18:15-35. Our 
Christian duty is never to judge or 
condemn, but to restore. To do so 
we must exercise meekness, being 
conscious of our own sinfulness. 
When a man is aware of how much 


God has forgiven him, he finds it 
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o: Dr. Ben L. Rose * Union Theological Seminary * Richmond 27, Virginia 


ear Dr. Rose: This is my question— 


- « «e About Your Faith? 
«+ « About the Church? 
« « « About Moral Issues? 


easier to forgive the lesser wrongs 
others have done him. Surely, no 
amount of money should cancel 
the forgiveness of one’s brother! 
Try the technique set down in 
Matthew 18; but remember also 
that God’s patience is endless, and 
that we ask forgiveness on grounds 
that we forgive (Matthew 6:14-15). 


Q. What does Babylon signify in 
the Book of Revelation? A friend 
of mine told me it was the Roman 
Catholic Church and that she was 
“Babylon the Great, the Mother 
of Harlots and Abominations of 
the Earth.” This | find hard to 
believe. 


A. In the Old Testament symbolism, 
which is the major source of the 
ideas of The Revelation, Babylon 
was the great persecutor which had 
destroyed the temple, razed Jeru- 
salem, and taken the Jews away 
into bondage. In John’s day Rome 
was the persecutor, so I am sure 
that the oppressed Christians in 
Asia Minor to whom he wrote read 
“Babylon” as “Rome.” In our day 
the interpretation might be more 
complex. Babylon stands for any 
power that denies man freedom to 
fulfill his obligation to God; it could 
be Nazi Germany or communist 
Russia. It could be an ecclesiastical 
power as well as a secular one, the 
inquisition in Spain, for example. I 
am convinced John did not have 
direct reference to the Roman 
Church. Today, it could apply to 
super-patriotic pressure groups like 
the Birch society, or even to power- 
seeking movements in Protestant- 
ism. > 
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By Rev. John B. Vail 


July 1—Acts 12:1-17 
Why not invite a few friends to 
your home for a quiet, informal 
prayer-gathering each week? 


July 2—Acts 12:18-25 
Three-act drama: Acts 12:1, 12:23, 
and 12:24. 


July 3—Acts 13:1-12 
The church moves out, under the 
impulse of the Holy Spirit. 


July 4—Acts 13:13-30 
What was the point in Paul’s re- 
viewing the history of Israel for this 
synagogue audience? 


July 5—Acts 13:37-43 
How does Paul make an effective 
contrast between Christ and their 
revered lawgiver, Moses? 


July 6—Acts 13:44-52 
Was their deeply ingrained prej- 
udice against Gentiles a factor in 
rejection by these Jews of the gos- 
pel message? 


July 7—Acts 14:1-7 


Those who reject God’s grace are 


determined to turn others against 
it too. 


July 8—Acts 14:8-18 
Why does man’s religious nature 
seek expression in sacrifice to his 
gods? 


July 9—Acts 14:19-28 
Thus far, what appears to be Paul’s 
pattern of procedure, in taking the 
gospel to the Gentiles? 


July 10—Acts 15:1-11 
What was Peter’s position in this 
first big church-dispute? 


July 11—Acts 15:12-21 
What was James’ position in this 
dispute? 


July 12—Acts 15:22-32 


What was the secret of this harmo- 
nious conclusion? 


July 13—Acts 15:33-41 
Was this split between Paul and 
Barnabas due to the leading of the 
Holy Spirit, or to one of them ignor- 
ing the Holy Spirit? 


July 14—Acts 16:1-5 
What light does verse four throw 


on the government of the early 
church? 


July 15—Acts 16:6-15 


What different factors guided Paul 
as he pushed ahead with his mis- 
sion to the Gentiles? 








Quotarama: “Far too many preach- 
ers, when they get into the pulpit, are 
dealers in dry goods and notions.”— 
Dr. D. T. Perrine, Wesleyan Meth- 
odist. 







This happened following a youth 
fellowship meeting at the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Paris, Texas, re- 
ports Parisian Nancy Palmer Poteet. 

A sponsor was taking two young 
visitors home. As they passed the 
church sign on the lawn, one youth 
said to the other, “What’s the name 
of this church? I never can remember 
or read that big word.” 
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Disdainful, the other young boy 
quickly replied, “Oh, it’s the Perspira- 
tion Church.” 


An elderly lady happened to be 
seated in church beside a small boy. 
When time came for the collection, 
she began fumbling through her clut- 
tered purse. 

The boy nudged her and whispered, 
“Here, you take my dime. I can hide 
under the seat.” 


He must have been brother to the 
5-year-old who was in church for the 
first time and watched the ushers pass 
the collection plate. 

“Don’t pay for me,” she whispered. 
“Tm under six.” 





July 16—Acts 16:16-24 


A young woman made whole. jut 
her masters made furious. 


July 17—Acts 16:25-34 


How many people were liberate. in 
this chapter? 


July 18—Acts 16:35-40 
Why do you suppose Paul insis 
on official, public liberation fron 
prison? 


joey 


>) 


July 19—Acts 17:1-9 
What “scriptures” did Paul have, 
and what message did he preach? 


July 20—Acts 17:10-15 


How do you account for this per- 
sistent hostility of the Jews of Thes- 
salonica? 


July 21—Acts 17:16-21 


Was their dominant pursuit—“to tell 
or to hear some new thing”—good, 


or bad? 


July 22—Acts 17:22-34 


What was the stumbling block in 
Paul’s remarks before these pagan 
philosophers? 


July 23—Acts 18:1-11 


What opposition, and what en- 
couragement did Paul find here in 
Corinth? 






By oversight the little old lady had 
not been invited to the garden party. 
The minister hastened to make amends 
and was pushing the invitation. 

“No sense in inviting me now,” the 
little old lady told him. “I’ve already 
prayed for rain.” 


I Like This: “Some folks go the way 
of the Lord; others get in the way of 
the Lord.” 


“Brothers and sisters,” the preache: 
shouted, “when you hear Gabriel 
sound his horn, you better be ready 
to jump.” 

“My goodness,” said one of the sis- 
ters, “you mean he’s comin’ in an auto- 
mobile?” 
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Was Gallo a bit partial to Paul's 
party? 


July 95—A 18:18-28 
A promising young believer is 
straightened out in his faith. 


July 96—Acts 19:1-12 
How do you account for Paul's ex- 
tensive use of healing in some 
places, and almost complete indif- 
ference to it in others? 


July 27—Acts 19:13-20 
Is there such demon-possession any- 
where today—or anything compa- 
rable to it? 


July 28—Acts 19:21-41 


Were these silversmiths concerned 
more for their god or their gold? 


July 29—Acts 20:1-12 
“.. . He prolonged his speech . . .” 


July 30—Acts 20:13-27 


Why did Paul seem so anxious to 
establish the soundness of his con- 
duct and his motives? 


July 31—Acts 20:28-38 


One of the most touching scenes 
found on the pages of the New 
Testament. + 


Late Sunday night the phone rang 
at the newspaper office. 
‘Is this the church editor?” a voice 


wanted to know. The voice af the pa- 
per said yes, 

“Well,” said the first voice, “this is 
the Rev. Jim Jackson Jones. When 
you write up my sermon, do me a 
favor. Take Daniel out of the fiery 
furnace and put him in the lion’s den.” 

“I «on’t marry you, darling,” she 
sighe’. “I’m anemic.” 

f d ; all right, dear,” he replied. 
You .o to your church and I'll go to 
mins 

—s 5— 


_4\. my members are willing,” the 
mini remarked. “A few of them 


are \ ‘ing to work, and the rest are 
willi:.. to let them.” + 
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The following reviews are made available by the Protestant Motion 
Picture Council and are suggested for family viewing unless otherwise indi- 
cated. These reviews do not represent official endorsement by the Presby- 
terian Church US or its official magazine.—THe Eprrors 


THE TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS (Wolfgang Reinhardt 
Production. 20th Century-Fox Release) 


The true story of a large, talented Austrian family who, after 
weathering the upheaval of Nazi invasion, misfortune, exile, has 
now put roots down in this country and become a recognized 
part of musical America. Baron von Trapp, on his Salzburg 
estate, was trying to bring up his seven motherless children with 
disciplinary firmness. He finally secured the services of a young 
woman, Maria, novice in a neighboring convent, as governess. 
She won the hearts of the young Trapps and enchanted them 
into being musical, orderly, and happy. In due time she also 
won their father’s heart. They were married, with full approval 
of the mother superior when Maria decided that her life lay 
outside the convent. A Roman Catholic priest undertook the 
children’s formal musical training, welding them into a group 
of fine singers. We follow them through their reverses and their 
eventual establishment in America. Their musical victories are 
a matter of record. An old farm in Vermont is transformed into 
an Austrian-style country home and becomes the family head- 
quarters. Beautifully filmed in color with all settings, interiors, 
and places faithful to details and ways, and with added attrac- 
tion of music, this is an excellent family film, sentimentally 
tugging at the heart strings. 


SERENGETI SHALL NOT DIE (Astra Motion Picture. 
Okapia Film. Allied Artists Release) 


Michael and Bernard Grzimek, a father-and-son team, surveyed 
the migrations of wild animals on the Central African plains to 
determine the best situation for the Serengeti animal preserve. 
Their findings, urging the conservation of the beasts, were re- 
lated in a book and are now depicted through the film expertly 
taken during their exploration on foot, on wheels, and in the 
air—in part at close range, and part at a greater distance. The 
whole presentation of country, animal life, and people en- 
countered is a beautiful educational documentary with enter- 
taining value for all. 


DAYS OF THRILLS AND LAUGHTER (Robert Young- 
son Production. 20th Century-Fox Release) 


A varied collection of excerpts from some of the old time silent 
movies, from 1914 through the early twenties, has been assembled 
with discernment by Robert Youngson. Comedies have priority, 
and some of the “famous names” of that era, such as Douglas 
Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, Laurel and Hardy are featured, along 
with Pearl White, The Keystone Cops, The Sennett Bathing 
Beauties, Cameo the Wonder Dog, and many others. It seems 
that most participants in those early days had to be hardy and 
acrobatically inclined to survive. 









































































































































































Seasons of the Soul, 
by Archibald F. Ward Jr. 
John Knox Press, 136 pp., $3 


The Psalms have brought as much comfort and 
strength to the healthy as to the sick. In an entirely 
new approach, Dr. Ward has given us new (and often 
abridged) versions of the Psalms. Using French and 
German translations primarily, he has attempted to 
capture the deep feeling in which the various authors 
wrote. To find adequate words in the English lan- 
guage was the awesome task he encountered. With a 
glorious sort of freedom, he has arranged the Psalms 
under general areas based largely on mood-tone. The 
four seasons of the soul are “When Anguished is my 
Heart,” “Teach me Thy Paths,” “The Lord Sustains 
Me,” and “A New Song.” The resultant volume is 
eminently successful in fulfilling the author’s purpose. 

Out of a rich heritage of working with emotionally 
disturbed patients, Dr. Ward has come to appreciate 
man’s sorrows as well as his joys. These translations 
of the Psalms constantly reflect both the intention of 
the author as well as the existential needs of man. 


Psalm 46 is probably one of the most familiar to us. 
This is Dr. Ward’s translation of the first part of that 
psalm: 

God is for us a hope and strength, 
readily accessible, a help in our distresses. 


This is why we shall not fear, 

even if the earth should be so upset 

that the mountains sink in the midst of the sea; 
even if the waters bubble and boil 

so that the mountains tremble with their fury. 


There is a river whose waters bring rejoicing 
to the city of God, 
the holy habitation of the Most High.” 


To enjoy the full flavor of these new translations, 
one should read wherever the chapter heading most 
accurately describes his feeling at the time. Then, 
as Dr. Ward suggests, they are especially enjoyable 
read aloud. 

In an epilogue entitled “Wholeness and Holiness,” 
the author presents a fine rationale for these transla- 
tions as well as pertinent examples of how they may 
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be used. He says, “This volume is intended not oly 
for those professionally engaged in the healing arts, 
but even more as a treasury of devotion for all sorts 
and conditions of mankind.” For those who “read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest” this volume, I am 
certain this will be true. 

—REV. A. P. L. PREST JR. 
Richmond, Va. 


* 





The Battle for the Soul: Aspects of Religious 
Conversion, 

by Owen Brandon. 

The Westminster Press, 96 pp., $1.25 


In this brief but very articulate and provocative 
analysis, the author aims to understand rather than to 
explain away the experience of conversion. Although 
he addresses the book mainly to ministers, professional 
evangelists, and lay helpers, the simplicity and honesty 
of the study would greatly interest and help any lay- 
man troubled by questions about his own Christian 
conversion. It would also help any person curious to 
know more of what conversion involves for himself 
and for others. 

The psychological process of conversion is sensi- 
tively and imaginatively described in a chapter on 
“Factors Leading to Conversion.” The author is care- 
ful to emphasize that varieties of background and 
circumstance result in quite different types of conver- 
sion experiences. One of Dr. Brandon’s most helpfu! 
and significant contributions is his chapter dealing 
with the many apparent lapses among converts. By 
exposing the dangers and fallacies of certain traditional! 
and commonly accepted evangelistic methods, lh 
challenges the church to a more responsible and truly 
Christian standard. 

Particularly in this Presbyterian Year of Evangelism. 
The Battle for the Soul is a “must” for every minister 
and for all serious church members. 

—MRS. DAVID W. SPRUNT 
Lexington, Va. 
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The Road Home, 
by James McBride Dabbs. 
The Christian Education Press, 241 pp., $3.50 


The author has penned this quiet, sometimes ram- 
bling book to tell of his search for God. 

Beginning with his childhood on a South Carolina 
plantation and ending many years later with his return 
to this beloved place, Mr. Dabbs takes the reader 
through his long search for “real religion’—in nature, 
in philosophy, in poetry, and in human love. 





He concludes his book with the assertion that reli- 
gion is still the very texture of our lives, and he 
comments on the South’s pressing problem—the white 
Christian’s attitude toward the Negro. 

This is a thoughtful book to be absorbed slowly. 
It should have great appeal for the “deep Southerner.” 

—MRS. S. W. NEWELL Jr. 
Davidson, N. C. 


An Introduction to the Great Creeds of the Church, 
by Paul T. Fuhrmann. 
The Westminster Press, 126 pp., $3 


“Christianity is deposited in the New Testament 
and expressed through the great creeds of the church,” 
says the author in explaining the creeds of the church 
as prime defense against inner corruption. In order 
that these creeds may have more meaning to modern 
Christians, the author attempts “to introduce the prin- 
cipal creeds by which the church, in its various ages 
and ways, has confessed its faith.” 

The oldest of our creeds is the Apostles’ Creed 
which stood as the church’s barrier against Gnosticism. 
The Nicene Creed is recited by all Christian churches: 
Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and all major Prot- 
estan’ denominations. This was the confession of the 
churc® as it rejected the Arian heresy that Jesus was 


“08 inate to God and not of one substance with the 
athe 

W:. the disappearance of the Roman Empire and 
all 2) sarent order, the Christian church remained as 


the « = stable power. At this time the clergy, many 
of » om could not read or write, needed a concise 
sum «ry of the essential truths of the Christian faith 
whi could be memorized to counter ignorance and 
slot! The Athanasian Creed became this statement. 

A: ciated with the Reformation are the Waldensian 
Dec’ -ation of Faith, the Lutheran Confession of 
Aug urg, and the French Reformed Declarations. 
The. creeds attempt to clarify the theology of those 


. ere considered heretical by the Roman Catholic 


T>> great Puritan, or Westminster, Confession, “the 
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“Christianity is deposited in the New Testa- 
ment and expressed through the great creeds of 
the church” (p. 119). 

“The creeds or confessions of faith are our 
patrimony, our capital assets next to the scripture” 
(p. 121). 

“The creeds point to the scriptures, and the 
scriptures should determine our basic relations 
with God, man, and society” (p. 125). 

From An Introduction to the Great Creeds 
of the Church, by Paul T. Fuhrmann. 











most logical, exact, and stately formulation of classical 
Protestantism,” stands as a memorial to the church’s 
conviction that it shall have sole jurisdiction over its 
own affairs. 

This book will be most helpful to ministers and lay- 
men who seek to find deeper meaning in our historical 
legacy in order to “learn to be better soldiers of Jesus 
Christ.” 

—LEONARD G. BOSWELL 
Fort Worth, Texas 


A Christian in East Germany, 
by Johannes Hamel. 
Association Press, 126 pp., $3 


“Nothing is so great a need for us as Christ himself, 
who has performed the miracle for us, that we East 
Zone people with our uneasy and tormented con- 
sciences, with all our fear of men and our dull thought- 
lessness, with all our envy and bitterness which we 
wallow in daily, still may belong to Him who has not 
grown weary of us” (p. 19). 

The redemptive mercy of God reaches even into 
the Eastern Zone of Germany. A Lutheran pastor de- 
scribes in this collection of talks, articles, conversa- 
tions, and a personal letter his experiences with the 
power of God. His letter, entitled “God’s Beloved 
East Zone,” stresses that God’s love is for sinners— 
even the Communist Party leaders and functionaries. 
The author reports on the thought processes of Com- 
munists in his “Conversations with Marxists.” Facts 
do not matter, it seems; if they conflict with Marxist 
theory, they do not exist. 

“ ‘But,’ I cried, ‘my own eyes see it. A troop of them 
marches by every day on its way to the training 
ground.’ 

“*You are always talking about your eyes, and about 
the real situation. You must first analyse the thing 
scientifically, and then you will know what the Peo- 
ple’s Police in its essence is’” (p. 40). 

Here is a book that sheds “light on a subject which 
usually generates only heat.” Its candid directness and 
vividness make it easy reading, while the crucial is- 
sues it confronts make it challenging and significant. 
It will acquaint the reader with the words and thoughts 
of ordinary, flesh and blood Communists. Most im- 
portant, it will provide a deeper perception of a vital 
Christian faith at work at the core of life, and the 
proclamation again of God’s “good news.” 

—REV. CLIFFORD A. MCKAY JR. 
Oxford, Miss. 
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A SUMMARY OF RECENT EVEN’ 


Presbyterian talks unity 
to Catholic women 

What can a Presbyterian say to 
Roman Catholics on the matter of 
Christian unity? Col. Francis Pickens 
Miller said, “There’s a new spirit in 
the air. Fresh winds are blowing away 
age-old animosities and prejudices. 
This is the Holy Spirit at work in the 
hearts of men everywhere, and it is 
the Holy Spirit who has been work- 
ing in this matter through Pope John 
XXIII, for whom I thank God and 
take courage.” 

Speaking before the Diocesan Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women assembled at 
Roanoke, Va., Col. Miller, an elder in 
the First Church at Charlottesville, 
told the women that “before Christian 
unity is realized, there must be mutual 
recognition of what we believe to be 
true in one another’s religion.” He 
called attention to the role of the 
World Council of Churches in such 
matters, and expressed confidence that 
the Catholic secretariat for Christian 
unity knows the way to engage in con- 
versations and dialogue with the coun- 
cil. 

Col. Francis Pickens Miller is a 
member of the central committee of 
the World Council of Churches, and 
past president of the Virginia Council 
of Churches. He served as a commis- 
sioner to the 101st General Assembly 
at Dallas. 

The Catholic Virginian, the weekly 
newspaper of the Richmond Diocese, 
carried a full repcrt of his statement 
to the women. 


Pictured at Catholic Women’s Convention in 
Roanoke, Va., are (left to right) Rev. Eugene 
Burke of Catholic University, Bishop John J. 
Russell, Richmond, and Col. Francis P. Miller. 





| IN PRESBYTERIANISM AND OTHER PARTS OF CHRIST'S WORLD 


Russian church applies for 
WCC membership 

(wec) The Holy Synod of the 
Russian Orthodox Church has applied 
for membership in the World Council 
of Churches. The surprise announce- 
ment was made at the annual meeting 
of the US Conference for the WCC, 
meeting in April at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and Buck Hill Falls, Pa. Alexis, 
patriarch of Moscow and All Russia, 
sent the formal application only one 
week prior to the meeting. It was re- 
ceived with seven others and will be 
sent to the WCC’s Third Assembly 
in New Delhi, India, for final action 
in November. If accepted by a two- 
thirds vote of the Assembly, the new 
member churches will be seated at 
the Assembly. 

The Russian church request was 
considered with applications from The 
Moravian Church of the West Cape 
Province in South Africa, The Presby- 
terian Church in Trinidad, The Eglise 
Evangélique de Nouvelle Calédonie et 
aux Iles Loyaute, The Union of Bap- 
tist Churches of the Cameroun, The 
United Church of Central Africa in 
Rhodesia, The Iglesia Pentecostal de 
Chile. (The Mission Iglesia Pente- 
costal in Chile is also in correspond- 
ence with the WCC concerning affilia- 
tion. ) 

Estimated membership of the Rus- 
sian Church ranges from 30,000,000 
to 90,000,000, with about 40,000,000 
as the most generally accepted num- 
ber. The application claimed 30,000 
priests, 73 bishoprics, 20,000 parishes, 
40 monasteries, and eight theological 
schools. 

The greatest objection raised has 
been that the Russian patriarch may 
be a “pawn” of the Kremlin, and that 
many of the church’s leaders are com- 
munist sympathizers. 

Patriarch Alexis observed that the 
Russian church was in accord with 
the WCC’s requirement that all mem- 
bers accept Jesus Christ as Savior. 
The patriarch said, “The Russian 
church is fully determined to make 
her contribution to the great task of 
Christian unity on the lines of the 
previous movements of faith and 
order, life and work, and to interna- 
tional friendship through the churches 
which now find their common expres- 
sion in the different forms and aspects 
of the World Council.” 

The history of the Russian church 
can be traced back through Eastern 
Orthodoxy to the very earliest New 








An honor certificate has been awarded to Mrs. 
Josephine Rich of Lexington, Ky., by The Free- 
doms Foundation at Valley Forge for her arti- 
cle, “So You Want to Duck Jury Duty,” which 
appeared in July 1960 Presbyterian Survey. 


Testament times. The western church 
began to be centered in Rome. The 
bishops there insisted they outranked 
other patriarchs. In the middle of the 
fifth century the see of Constantinople 
refused to accept their authority, and 
there began the great schism between 
western and eastern churches. The 
eastern church fell under the corrupt 
influence of the Byzantine court, but 
its missionaries converted the Bulgar- 
ians, the Moravians, and finally the 
Russians. Typical of the “conversions” 
was that of Vladimir, grand duke of 
Kiev. His subjects were ordered bap- 
tized and they became the start of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. The church 
was placed under the control of the 
czar when Peter the Great ascended 
the throne, and so it remained until 
the communist revolution of 1917. 
Today it does not enjoy the privileges 
of its life under the czar, but continues 
to be the main Christian church in 
Russia. 


Student officers selected at PSCE 


The Student Government Associa- 
tion of the Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education selected the fol- 
lowing officers for the 1961-1962 
school year: Bill Faver, Eastover, 
S. C., president; Sally Bacon, Clear- 
water, Fla., vice-president; Pat Whit- 
ner, Charlotte, N. C., secretary; and 
Wayne Jones, Mobile, Ala., treasurer. 

PSCE graduated 46 this year, in- 
cluding sixteen men. Dr. Rachel Hen- 
derlite was the main speaker at this 
year’s commencement exercises. 
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Nationa! Council wins award 


(nec) The National Council of 
Churches received the George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal Award of the 
Freedoms Foundation, in April, for 
“pointing uP the differences between 
Christianity and communism and the 
unique values of the American way 
of life.” The Council received the 
award jointly with the ABC network 
for a series of radio programs entitled 
“Christianity and Communism.” 


Baha'i growth “unprecedented” 


(rns) Trustees of the Baha’i World 
Faith cited “unprecedented growth” 
of their religion in 1960 in a report 
to 1,200 delegates and observers at 
the 53rd annual convention of the 
Baha’i’s of the United States at Wil- 
mette, Ill., in May. Baha’i’s now re- 
side in more than 6,500 centers 
throughout 257 countries, islands, and 
dependencies of the world. The re- 
port noted that 29 states and federal 
districts in the United States now 
recognize the Baha’i marriage certifi- 
cate. 


Conferees seek valid sex code 


A most remarkable conference was 
held at Green Lake, Wis., to seek a 
breakthrough in forming a valid sex 
code for today’s Christians. Dealing 
with the concerns and controversial is- 
sues of sex, marriage, and family life 
in the modern world, the group dis- 
cussed the church’s responsibility to- 
ward current practices and problems 
relating to divorce, illegitimacy, young 
marriages, unwed mothers, pregnant 
brides, abortion, and homosexuality. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
National Council of Churches and 
the Canadian Council of Churches, 
was clirected by Dr. Sylvanus Duvall 
of George Williams College, and co- 
directe! by his wife, Dr. Evelyn Millis 
Duval!. The director said, “Christian 
standards of sex and family life would 
be safe and effective only as they are 
undergirded by an adequate theology 
of fam iy life that is an integral part 
of the total body of Christian doc- 
trine.’ 

Dr. oad Mrs. H. Kerr Taylor, co- 


direct: of family education for the 
Pres! crian Church US, attended the 
conf: “ace, along with others from 
the nomination: Mrs. Lewis J. 


She Rev. Malcolm C. Mclver Jr., 
Rev. illiam M. Belk, Rev. Clifford 
W. \. ‘liams, Rev. W. Norman Cook, 
Rev. Randolph Harrison, Rev. 
Vern: B. McGehee, Miss Lena Clau- 
sell, © -. and Mrs. Tom C. Gallagher, 
Mrs. homas H. Grafton, Dr. Harry 


a dykoontz, and Prof. Daniel 
eib. 
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Geneva Catholics in majority 


The Swiss Evangelical Press Service 
in Geneva says that the “City of Cal- 
vin” now has more Roman Catholics 
than Protestants. Of the total popula- 
tion of nearly 256,000, Catholics num- 
ber 115,272, and Protestants 108,975. 
The balance, 23,033, included those 
of other faiths and those with no reli- 
gious affiliation. Nearly 58,000 resi- 
dents are foreigners who account for 
most of the heavy Catholic concentra- 
tion. 

















Dr. J. G. Patton, named chairman of an Ameri- 
can Bible Society special committee to plan 
for the 150th anniversary, here studies por- 
trait of Presbyterian Elias Boudinot, president 
of Continental Congress, and first president 
of ABS. 





Synod WF moderators to meet 


The Westminster Fellowship sec- 
tion of the Assembly’s Youth Council 
will meet at Mary Baldwin College, 
Staunton, Va., August 2-9. The fol- 


lowing moderators will form the WF — 


section: Arkansas, Stuart Dornblaser, 
Hendrix College, Conway; Georgia, 
Ken Borden, Atlanta; North Carolina, 
Elizabeth Hill, Meredith College, 
Raleigh; Mississippi, Melanie Smith, 
Miss. State College for Women, Co- 
lumbus; South Carolina, Cathy Ward, 
Coker College, Hartsville; Virginia, 
Bruce Douglass, William and Mary 
College, Williamsburg. 

Making plans for the meeting are 
the officers of the council who will 
preside, including AYC moderator, 
Paul Martz, Fla.; WF section presi- 
dent, Bert Keller, N. C.; and WF sec- 
tion stated clerk, Bruce Douglass, Va. 





CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 
for Indoor 7 : 


or Outdoor — 
Use eee HOLY COMMUNION H* 1 


EVENING PRAYER 
Famous DAV- 
SON Boards... 
Changeable- 
Letter Directory 
and Announce- 
ment Boards, Cork 
Boards, Chalk 









Boards, Name a 
Plates, etc. WRITE for free catalog. 
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}he main thing 

is to nurture 

the spark of grace 
in your heart. 
Fenelon 


Vacations provide a wonderful 
time for nurturing the “spark of 
grace in your heart.” Church 
camps, conferences and leader- 
ship schools, including ever- 
popular Montreat, offer rich 
spiritual experiences. And our 
Presbyterian literature enjoys 
such wide circulation in the 
South, you and your family 
probably won’t miss a lesson re- 
gardless of where you go for re- 
laxation. 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U:S. 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Paul D. McKelvey (pictured left), 53-year-old Los Angeles businessman who was elected moderator of the General Assembly of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the USA, receives gavel from his predecessor, Dr. Herman L. Turner of Atlanta, Ga., before 1,000 commissioners at Buffalo, 
N. Y., in May, in Kleinhans Music Hall. Photo at right shows part of the Assembly at a general session. At the opening communion service, 3,000 


were served. 


New directory shows 
Catholic growth 


(nNsS) Roman Catholics in the 50 
states now number a record of 42.,- 
104,900, according to the OFFICIAL 
CATHOLIC DIRECTORY FOR 1961, just 
issued. It shows an increase of 1,233,- 
598 over 1960, and a ten-year in- 
crease of 13,470,022. The directory 
reports 136,953 conversions to Cathol- 
icism, the eighth consecutive year the 
figure has exceeded 125,000. It re- 
ported 54,682 clergymen, 16,996 par- 
ishes, 168, 677 teaching staff mem- 
bers, 13,961 educational institutions, 
and a student enrollment of 5,652,575. 


Seminary joint 
control abandoned 

Plans have been cancelled for the 
joint ownership and operation of Aus- 
tin Presbyterian Seminary at Austin, 
Texas, by the Presbyterian Churches 
US and UPUSA. Cancellation of plans 
was necessitated by the lack of finan- 
cial resources available to the Council 
on Theological Education of the UP- 
USA Church to execute the plan by 
September of 1961, as was agreed 
upon. 

Representatives attending a meet- 
ing at the seminary recently heard a 
full explanation from the committee 
on appraisals of the UPUSA Council 
on Theological Education. They in- 
cluded E. Fay Campbell, Theodore 
E. Gill, Everett B. King, Donald Y. 
Swain, David L. Stitt, John F. Jansen, 
John W. Lancaster, and William J. 
Murray Jr. 

Austin Seminary will continue to 
operate under present ties with the 
Presbyterian Church US. 
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“Overseasmanship” offered 
servicemen 

(pn) A weekend’s training in “over- 
seasmanship” was offered to service- 
men and their wives at Norfolk, Va., 
during May. The institute, the second 
of its kind sponsored by the Presby- 
terian Church US through the Board 
of World Missions, attempted to in- 
troduce American Christians to their 
roles as Christian laymen in another 
culture. Rev. J. R. Hollandsworth of 
Calvin Presbyterian Church, Norfolk, 
the conference co-director, said, “This 
institute is designed for servicemen 
and their wives, to aid them in mak- 
ing an intelligent Christian witness 
while overseas.” Leaders included 
many capable men from a variety of 


fields. 


Board revises building plans 

(pn) The Presbyterian US Board 
of Christian Education, located in 
Richmond, Va., has abandoned a plan 
to construct an office in suburban 
Henrico County and will undertake an 
office project in the city of Richmond. 
A long-termed lease has been signed 
with Union Seminary for a site near 
the Presbyterian School of Christian 
Education in northside Richmond. 

Dr. Marshall C. Dendy, executive 
secretary of the board, said two factors 
entered into the decision: “The Wil- 
liam Byrd Press (which was to move 
to the new development) was cramped 
and had to move before we were 
ready, and costs of our curriculum re- 
visions were higher than we expected.” 
Dr. Dendy said that office building 
construction will probably not be 
started until 1964. 


Ground broken on new campus 
(pn) Seven years of faithful plan- 
ning and dreaming have brought forth 
tangible results at Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary. Ground was broken 
on the new campus on April 11, the 
date of the annual meeting of the 
seminary’ board of directors. 

Since 1954 the board has sought to 
relocate and enlarge the seminary. 
Cost of the first stage construction is 
$3,975,000 of which approximately 
$2,500,000 has been raised. A capital 
funds campaign is now underway to 
raise the remainder. The move to the 


new campus is planned for the fall 
of 1962. 


Immigration laws criticized 

(RNs) Sharp criticism was voiced 
against present immigration laws for 
their racial and regional discrimina- 
tion. The National Consultation said 
in a Summary of Concerns, “We are 
critical and ashamed of the present 
basis of our quota system resting upon 
the national origin of our white popu- 
lation as per the census of 1920.” 

The two-day consultation, co-spon- 
sored by Church World Service and 
the department of international affairs 
of the National Council of Churches, 
met in Washington. The 160 dele- 
gates called for the abandonment of 
the present system, or revision toward 
exclusion of any racial or regional dis- 
crimination among those who seek to 
enter our land. The vote was prac- 
tically unanimous, with one “no” and 
one abstention. 

The findings do not constitute offi- 
cial policy of the National Council, 
but will be “referred to the churches 
for study.” 
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Ecumeni«=! Youth will assemble 

What is ‘he role of Christian young 
people in \merica today? More than 
2000 young people will discuss this 
question, nd what it means to be 
“entrusted with the Message of Rec- 


onciliatio' in this place and at this 
moment in: history,” at an ecumenical 
assembly of youth this summer. The 


North American Ecumenical Youth 
Assembly will be held on the campus 
of the University of Michigan in Ann 
Arbor, August 16-23. Representatives 
will come from 40 different commu- 
nions. 

The assembly will be sponsored by 
the youth departments of the World 
Council of Churches and of the World 
Council of Christian Education, the 
United Christian Youth Movement of 
the National Council of Churches, and 
the Committee on Young People’s 
Work of the Canadian Council of 
Churches. 

Rev. William H. Boyd, director of 
youth work for the Presbyterian 
Church US, will attend the confer- 
ence, accompanied by representatives 
of the senior high section of the As- 
sembly’s Youth Council. Findings and 
recommendations growing out of the 
assembly will be used in forthcoming 
issues of the Presbyterian Youth Mag- 
azine and other curriculum materials. 





The Devil’s back again 

(nns) A special commission 
of the Church of England, 
charged with revising the Angli- 
can catechism, has had second 
thoughts about omitting all men- 
tion of the Devil. The commis- 
sion now urges that it be re- 
stored, and that this wording be 
used, “I would renounce the 

Devil and fight against evil.” 

_ Earlier, Archdeacon M._T. 
Dveniop of Aston challenged the 
existence of the Devil as a mere 
legend. “I denied his existence 
flat'v,” he said, “and was chased 
by a thunderstorm. But I was 
no’ struck. So if there is a Devil, 
he is thoroughly inefficient.” 

Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 

ng Archbishop of Canter- 

told the archdeacon, “I 

ot follow your conclusion 

tht because you were not struck 

'\ means that he was inefficient. 

n to the Devil one must al- 

lew a place for charity now and 
ia. 

he new catechism, with the 

il back again, is being pre- 

ed on the instructions of the 

ibishops of Canterbury and 














of Christian concern 


and financial security 


For many years, the over-lapping worlds of the Board of World 
Missions emblem have stood as a symbol of Christian concern and 
financial security. 

More than fifty years ago, the Board wrote its first annuity contract. 
In the years since then, during good times and bad, the Board has 
never missed or been late with a single annuity payment. 

But in addition to providing financial security for its donors, the 
Board is proud of the use to which we put the funds derived from 
the Annuity Gift Plan. This financial support has enabled us to 
send additional missionaries to many countries, taking the teach- 
ings of Christ to thousands of people who would otherwise have 
been unreached. 

If you are interested in serving the Lord in foreign lands, and at the 
same time obtaining financial security and a good income, write for 
our free folder on annuities, ‘‘A Guaranteed Lifetime Investment.” 
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CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 
BOARD OF WORLD Missions 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
“To Forergu Misstous a Share” 























Perhaps your family is grown and your life in- 
surance needs are reduced. You can help your 
Church by turning over a life policy to the 
foundation. There may be tax savings to you. 
Write for details. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN FounpatIon, Inc. ( U.S.) 
1004 Wacnovia BANK BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE 2, NortH CAROLINA 
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Observer editor to head 
Presbyterian publicity 

(pn) William P. Lamkin, religion 
editor of the Observer, Charlotte, 
N. C., has been named secretary of 
publicity for the General Council of 
the Presbyterian Church US. His ap- 
pointment, effective June 1, was an- 
nounced by Dr. James G. Patton, 
executive secretary of the General 
Council. Mr. Lamkin will succeed 
Bluford B. Hestir Jr., who will become 
executive secretary of TRAV. 

Mr. Lamkin is a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina’s school 
of journalism, and has done special 
work at Columbia University. He is 
a veteran of World War II, and was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross. He has been connected with 
the Observer since 1948. As columnist 
on religious matters and author of a 
continuing weekly feature, “From the 

Front Pew,” Mr. Lamkin won wide 

recognition, including the 1961 gold 
trophy presented by the Charlotte 

| Junior Woman’s Club. 

| 

| 

| 
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In his new post, Mr. Lamkin will 
coordinate publicity for the denomi- 
nation’s agencies and guide the 
church’s training efforts in public rela- 
tions. 





























Florida Education Committee's April workshop 
for church secretaries was held in Orlando, 
with 45 attending. Dr. Harland Merriam of 
Stetson University served as workshop chair- 
man. 
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Churchmen lead vice clean-up in Kentucky 


Across the Ohio River from Cincinnati, in the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, lies the small city of Newport. For years the Camp- 
bell County city has been notorious for its vice conditions. Illegal 
gambling, prostitution, and liquor traffic have long been organized 
and have made the town a less desirable residential location. Re- 
peated efforts at reform have failed. 

During the past four years the Newport Ministerial Association 
has given special attention to the vice conditions, and now its 
concern is producing some cause for hope. Churches of northern 
Kentucky have rallied to support of ministers, and moral support 
and promises of prayer are coming from all parts of the nation. 

Newport ministers have reached a rough and ready “companion- 
in-arms” in the Campbell County “500 Club,” made up of busi- 
ness and professional men-who are determined to do something 
about the vice conditions in their home county. The “500 Club” 
is backing George W. Ratterman as candidate for sheriff. Mr. 
Ratterman, former Notre Dame quarterback and understudy to 
Cleveland Browns pro footballer Otto Graham, has pledged to 
“end the invisible government controlling the county.” He said 
he intends “to make an all-out, 100 per cent battle for honest 
and clean government.” 

Special meetings have been held in the churches of northern 
Kentucky, and offerings were received to aid the “clean-up” move- 
ment. The Newport Ministerial Association and the Northern 
Kentucky Association of Protestant Churches have heartily en- 
dorsed Mr. Ratterman as “an honest and capable candidate for 
sheriff.” 

The new reform movement is regarded as a serious contender 
against the crime conditions in Campbell County. Through an 
attorney, Jesse L. Lewis, the governor of the Commonwealth, 
Hon. Bert Combs, has been requested to move against the vice 
conditions in northern Kentucky. 

Some leaders of the “clean-up” drive have been threatened with 
violence, and threats have been made against their wives and 
children. In the face of such evil, Christians everywhere are 
asked to pray for the men who want to make northern Kentucky 
a decent place to live and raise their children, that they may 
carry the “clean-up” campaign through to complete victory. 

—REV. RALPH HOFFMAN, pastor, Union Presbyterian Church, 
Union, Ky. 


BULLETIN 


Candidate George Ratterman was arrested in a Newport hotel 
suite with a woman, and was charged with disorderly conduct, 
breach of peace, and resisting arrest. Dr. Frank Cleveland of the 
Kettering Laboratories in Cincinnati took blood samples and 
proved that Mr. Ratterman had been given chloral hydrate, a 
common form of knockout drops. 

The frame-up against Ratterman backfired. He immediately re- 
ceived the wholehearted support of the Newport Ministerial Asso- 
ciation. An aide to Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy promised 
that the department of justice will follow developments closely. 
Ratterman’s arrest spurred applications for membership in the 
“500 Club.” Claude Johnson, spokesman for the Committee of 
500 said, “The attempt to smear Mr. Ratterman has failed. It 
has aroused wide indignation on all sides from citizens who resent 
the attempt and want to help.” 
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Residents of Osceola Inn are entertained at a 
typical Sunday evening program by the Senior 
High Fellowship of Peace Memorial Church. 
Tom Weiss (center) leads hymn-sing group. 


Church sponsors retirement home 
The Peace Memorial Church in 
Clearwater, Fla., is now in the second 
year of a successful operation known 
as “Peace Memorial Homes.” The 
church is helping to provide facilities 
for individuals of retirement age in 
the community and among associa- 
tions in which they normally live. The 
retirement home, known as Osceola 
Inn, functions under the board of 
directors of the Peace Memorial 
Homes Corporation. Upon accept- 
ance by the board entrants may be- 
come lifetime residents on payment of 
a “founder’s fee” and promise of 
monthly payments. The founder’s fee 
for lifetime occupancy and care ranges 
from $4,000 to $12,500, depending 
upon the size and location of the 
space purchased and the conditions 
of residency. Maintenance fees for day 
to day food, care, and personal serv- 
ices range from $150 to $250 per 
month. All fees become the property 
of the corporation, but each resident 
retains all other real and _ personal 
property and freedom to make what- 
ever disposition of it he likes. 
Admission preference is given to 
Presbyterians but not limited to them. 
At present there are five men and 


twenty-one women, ranging in age 
from 70 to 95. They came from New 
England, Atlantic coast, southern, and 


midcle western states. Residents par- 
ticipate in church services and a vari- 
ety o: social, recreational, and cul- 
tural activities. A real effort is made 
to help them maintain an active part 
In community life and a sense of be- 
longing to the world of moving events 
and interesting affairs. 

Rev. D. P. McGeachy, pastor of the 
Peace Memorial Church, reports an 
active interest among the church peo- 
ple for their unusual project. 
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President asks Citizenship Day 

(RNS) President John F. Kennedy 
has called on America’s churches to 
join in observance of Citizenship Day 
and Constitution Week in 1961. He 
proclaimed Sunday, Sept. 17, anni- 
versary of the signing of the Constitu- 
tion in 1787, as Citizenship Day, and 
the week which follows it, Sept. 17- 
23, as Constitution Week. 


Athens Presbytery commends 
minister 


(pn) The Athens Presbytery adopted 
and approved a commendation for 
Rev. Hardin W. (Corky) King, min- 
ister to Presbyterian students at the 
University of Georgia, for his service 
and efforts to lead the students under 
his ministry in ways of effective Chris- 
tian thought and action during the 
desegregation of the University. 

The presbytery, meeting in January 
at First Church, Elberton, pledged its 
sympathetic concern and prayerful 
support to Mr. King, to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Campus Christian Life, and 
to student officers and members of 
the Westminster Fellowship as they 
“seek to bear a genuinely Christian 
witness to the sovereign and universal 
grace of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ in every experience and rela- 
tionship of life.” 

In addition, the presbytery reg- 
istered its hearty approval of action 
of faculty members for their stand for 
law and order during the desegrega- 
tion of the University. 
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Wake up, America! 

In 1788 Edward Gibbon com- 
pleted his work The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, in which 
he listed five reasons for that fall: 

1. The rapid increase of divorce; 
the undermining of the dignity and 
sanctity of the home, which is the 
basis of human society. 

2. Higher and higher taxes and 
the spending of public money for 
free bread and circuses for the 
populace. 

3. The mad craze for pleasure; 
sports becoming every year more 
exciting and more brutal. 

4. The building of gigantic arma- 
ments when the real enemy was 
within—the decadence of the peo- 
ple. 

5. The decay of religion—faith 
fading into mere form, losing touch 
with life and becoming impotent 
to guide the people. 

Are there lessons here for us 
today? 

—Quoted from the “Methodist 
Times.” 
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exclusively for over a quarter of a 
century... Write for catalog and listing 
of local dealers desirous of serving you. 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO. 


3 
Dept. 27 70 Pearl St., Brookline 46, Mass. 


WANTED JEWELRY 


We buy old gold and jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, gold 
coins, old gold, silver, platinum, mercury. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your articles re- 
turned. We are licensed gold buyers. Write 
for FREE information. ‘ 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-PC East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Gracious 
Retirement Living 


Peace Memorial Homes, Inc., spon- 
sored by Peace Memorial Church 
offers gracious living for your re- 
tirement years. Overlooking Clear- 
water Bay, you are within easy 
reach of downtown Clearwater, 
with banks, library, and churches. 
Founders’ fees range from $4,000 
up for rooms with connecting bath 
to $5,000 for rooms with private 
bath. Full-time nurses. Infirmary. 
Monthly fee very reasonable. Can 
accommodate about thirty guests. 
Wonderful home atmosphere. 


PEACE MEMORIAL HOMES, 
INC 


Clearwater, Florida 









Peace Memorial Homes, Inc. 
Clearwater, Florida 


I would appreciate your sending me 
a brochure with full details of Peace 
Memorial Homes. 

Name 


Address 
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Consider Christian Education 


Write: Executive Department 
Board of Christian Education 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 


READ SURVEY 
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—— _ INews in Revicw 


NEWS ROUNDUP 


New church construction during the 
first quarter of 1961 totaled $233,- 
000,000. This represented a one per 
cent decline from the same period last 
year. March construction of $74,000,- 
000 was $1,000,000 less than in 1960. 
The unusually severe winter was 
viewed as a retarding factor. Prospects 
are bright that the year will top 1960's 
record. * * * The Gutenburg Award 
of the Chicago Bible Society was con- 
ferred upon Dr. Henry H. Halley on 
April 28 for his unique contribution 
to the cause of the Bible, primarily in 
view of the widespread use of his 
famous book, Halley’s Handbook of 
the Bible. * * * Dr. James H. Robin- 
son, Negro pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of the Master, New York, has 
been named one of four vice-chairmen 
of the National Advisory Council for 
the Peace Corps. R. Sargent Shriver, 
the corps’ director, says the first Peace 
Corps contingent of 50 men will be 
sent to Africa in the late summer, and 
50 men and women will be sent to 
South America. * * * In Belfast, 
Northern Ireland, it was revealed that 
Yale University’s copy of the Pilgrim 
fathers’ Bay Psalm Book, now worth 
nearly $100,000, was picked up for 
a few pence at a secondhand book- 
stall in Belfast, and later sold to a 
New York collector for only 150 
pounds. * * * Anglicans are in dis- 
agreement over the proposed Church 
of Lanka in Ceylon, comprising An- 
glicans, Baptists, Methodists, and Pres- 
byterians. A minority report of the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York, 
in London, saw the merger as a step 
toward the disappearance of the An- 
glican Church in many world areas. 
* * *& Park Street Congregational 











Church 

CovENANT, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Trinity, Macon, Ga. 

FRANK Price, Wilson, N. C. 
First, Kernersville, N. C. 
WESTMINSTER, Columbia, S. C. 
CovENANT, Austin, Texas 

St. ANDREW, El Paso, Texas 
Mr. Hesron, Ellicott City, Md. 





CHURCHES ORGANIZED DURING 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1961 


Date of 

Presbytery Organization 
Suwannee February 5 
Augusta-Macon February 19; 
Albemarle March 12 
Winston-Salem February 5 
Congaree February 12 
John Knox March 26 
The Southwest February 5 
Potomac March 26 

| 





Church in Boston has just appropriated 
3.5 million dollars for the church’s 
missionary program, the largest such 
program of any individual Protestant 
congregation in the nation. The church 
supports 117 missionaries in 49 coun- 
tries, and various mission hospitals and 
schools. * * * The filmstrip, How Our 
Bible Came To Us, produced by the 
American Bible Society, received a 
Blue Medal Award at the American 
Film Festival in New York on April 
21. * * *® An exhibition, describing 
in words and pictures mankind’s 
struggle for world peace through the 
ages, has been opened at the Inter- 
church Center in New York, home of 
the National Council of Churches and 
other religious organizations. The ex- 
hibit was first suggested by the late 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles. 
* * * Formal consolidation of the 
American Unitarian Association and 
the Unitarian Universalist Church of 
America was the highlight of a six 
day meeting in Boston during May. 
The new association is the result of 
over a century of effort at merger by 
Unitarians and Universalists. 


New MEN OF THE CHURCH Charters 


Presbytery Church Place 

CENTRAL Mississipp1 Belzoni Church Belzoni, Miss. 

PIEDMONT Pendleton Church Pendleton, S.C. 

LEXINGTON First Church Harrisonburg, Va. 

East ALABAMA First Church Enterprise, Ala. 

ABINGDON North Holston and North Holston, Va. 
Saltville Churches Saltville, Va. 
(Joint organization ) 

CONGAREE Westminster Church Columbia, S.C. 

Rep River Ruston Church Ruston, La. 





PSCE appoints new professor 


(pn) The appointment of Miss Isa- 
bel W. Rogers as professor of applied 
Christianity has been announced by 
the Presbyterian School of Christian 
Education in Richmond. Miss Rogers 
will join the PSCE 
faculty in Septem- 
ber. 

A native of Tal- 
lahassee, Fla., Miss 
Rogers is a grad- 
uate of Florida 
State University. 
She holds masters 
degrees from the 
University of Virginia in political sci- 
ence and from PSCE in religious edu- 
cation. She will receive a Ph.D. degree 
from Duke University in June, where 
she has done work in religion and 
Christian ethics. 


Miss Rogers served as director of 
student work at the Milledgeville, 
Ga., church, and as chaplain and in- 
structor in religion at the Georgia 
State College for Women at Milledge- 
ville. 


Mississippi Synod Men’s officers for 1962 
(I. to r.): John Lipsey, secretary; David Fite, 
vice president; Anse Dees, vice president; 
Paul Yount, president; John R. Doster, treas- 
urer; J. L. Perry, minister-representative. 
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Stillman College at Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
was gladdened with the news that 
Bettye Jean Perry, a senior from 
Americus, Ga., is the recipient of a 
Woodrow’ Wilson Fellowship for grad- 


uate work in zoology. She is the sec- 
ond Stillman student to receive a 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship since 


the spring of 1960. 


The College of the School of the 
Ozarks at Point Lookout, Mo., has 
received full accreditation of its junior 
college program from the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. The announcement 
was made at the association’s Chicago 
meeting in March. Founded just five 
years ago, the College of the School 
of the Ozarks has achieved the highly 
prized honor quickly. Scores of its stu- 
dents have gone on to other colleges 
and universities with complete ac- 
ceptance of Ozark credits, and now 
students may select the schools of 
their choice knowing their credits will 
be acceptable. 


Florida Presbyterian College at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., will offer a summer 
school designed for high school or 
college students who want,an extra 
boost in their regular course work. 
The school will continue from June 
14 to July 26. © New appointments 
to the faculty include Dr. Giovanni 
Previtali, chairman of the humanities 
and comparative literature depart- 
ment, University of Puerto Rico; Dr. 
Danie! A. Zaret, professor of Russian 
at Grinnell College in Iowa; Dr. Hel- 
mut Kreitz of Dusseldorf, Germany; 
Dr. Henry E. Genz, associate profes- 


sor o! French at Mississippi College; 
Dr. Dudley E. South, professor of 
mathematics at University of Florida; 
Pau! |. Haigh, research assistant at 
University of Florida; and Dr. Philip 
R. Ferguson, associate professor at 


Western Carolina Teachers College. 
Westminster College at Fulton, Mo., 


will onfer honorary degrees upon 
Hor Dean Rusk, Secretary of State 
of the United States, Rev. Walter D. 


Lanziry, pastor of the Church of the 


Cor int of New Orleans, and Hon. 
Sic P. Dalton, Justice of the Su- 
Premie Court of Missouri, Jefferson, 
at tie 1961 commencement exercises 
on ‘ine 5. Secretary Rusk will de- 
liver the commencement address, and 
Mr “angtry will preach the baccalau- 
234 sermon. Both Judge Dalton and 
MIT 


Wangtry are alumni of Westmin- 
ster. Secretary Dean Rusk is an alum- 
nus of Davidson College. 
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Getting ready 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, 
AND CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIFE 


One new college — Florida Presbyterian College, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, opened with a freshman class in 1960 in nine 
bayfront buildings formerly used as a maritime training 
base by the federal government. New buildings on'a 260 
acre campus facing Boca Ciega Bay are planned for a class 


of 1200. 


One consolidated college — St. Andrews Presbyterian College, 
Laurinburg, North Carolina, will have new buildings cost- 
ing $6,000,000 ready by September 1, 1961. 


One seminary — Louisville Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Kentucky, moves to a new campus where 
$4,000,000 worth of building has now begun. 


Twenty-seven of our colleges and seminary campuses erected 
new buildings costing $11,411,917 between 1958 and 1960. 


Plans call for the erection of buildings costing $26,713,739 


between 1961 and 1963. 


Presbyterian colleges plan for over-all increase in student 
enrollment of 70 per cent by 1970. 


The Campus Christian Life Program, with its Westminster 
Fellowships, must expand to meet the rising college and 
university population which will double by 1970. 


HELP YOUR CHURCH MEET ITS EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


KEEP IT BRICHT 


HICHER —_— 
¥ DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
SS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 


BOX 1176. RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 





Queens College at Charlotte, N. C., 
received word recently that Dr. Ed- 
mund T. Weiant, professor of German 
and Russian at the college, has been 
awarded a National Defense foreign 
language fellowship to participate in 
an advanced Russian workshop at 
Indiana University this summer. Ap- 
proximately forty persons from the 
United States will attend the work- 
shop, including a five-week tour of 
the USSR. 


POSITION OPEN 


Dormitory resident and counselor for 
church related woman’s college. Work 
includes counseling with students, assist- 
ance with student activities, supervision 
of housekeeping (no food service). Col- 
lege degree, previous experience with 
youth groups desired. Application should 
state age, previous experience, general 
background. 


Reply Dept. M, PRESBYTERIAN SUR- 
VEY, 1 N. 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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College News (Continued) 


Presbyterian Junior College at Maxton, 
N. C., welcomed to the campus guest 
speakers Dr. B. R. Teare Jr., dean 
of the College of Engineering and 
Science, Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh; Rev. Tien-Tze Wu, a Presby- 
terian minister from Taiwan; and Dr. 
David Cairns, professor of practical 
theology at Christ’s College, Aberdeen 
University, Scotland. ® The college an- 
nounced the beginning of its summer 
session on June 12. 


Davidson College at Davidson, N. C., 
heard noted Harvard Astronomer Har- 
low Shapley speak under the R. J. 
Reynolds Lectureship Series, Dean 
Liston Pope of Yale University de- 
liver the Phi Beta Kappa guest lec- 
tures, and Dr. Joseph Sittler, profes- 
sor of Theology at the University of 
Chicago, deliver an Otts Lecture. 


Centre College at Danville, Ky., en- 
joyed a newly-created “Parents’ Week- 
end Program” along with its annual 
carnival pageant and ball. Staging the 
festivities before | commencement 
weekend made it possible for many 
more students and parents to attend 
than in previous years. As a part of 
the program for parents, seminars and 
discussion groups for parents were 
directed by Centre faculty members. 


Schreiner Institute at Kerrville, Texas, 
has been notified that three of its 
eachers have received grants from 
he National Science Foundation for 
summer study. Robert W. Carden, 
professor of biology, Harry W. Crate, 
professor of engineering, and Ira Rob- 
ert Sansom of the mathematics de- 
partment are the recipients. © The 
school announced the retirement of 
Miss Verna Walker who has served 
twenty years as librarian. © Rev. Sam 
M. Junkin, pastor of the First Church 
of Mt. Pleasant, Texas, was named 
baccalaureate speaker for the com- 
mencement exercises on May 28. 


Presbyterian College at Clinton, S. C. 
Speaker for the second springtime 
alumni reunion on June 3 will be Dr. 
A. Hoyt Miller, a retired missionary 
who spent 41 years in Africa. Dr. 
Miller will be awarded the college’s 
1961 Alumni Gold P in recognition of 
outstanding accomplishments which 
reflect honor on the institution. ¢ Re- 
cent guests on the campus have in- 
cluded Professor Jacques Courvoisier, 
president-rector of the University of 
Geneva, Dr. C. Hugh Holman, head of 
the University of North Carolina Eng- 
lish department, Donald Russell, for- 
mer president of the University of 
South Carolina, and the Presbyterian 
Women of South Carolina. 
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Presbyterian School of Christian Education 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 


Prepares Men and Women for Church Vocations 


1205 Palmyra Avenue 
Richmond 27, Virginia 


JOSEPHINE NEWBURY 


Professor of Christian Education 
Director of the Demonstration Kindergarten 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Decatur, Sasagee 


Wallace M. Alston, 
President 


Fine scholarship, gen- 
uine religious faith, a 
self-governed student 
body, resources of an ex- 
cellent physical plant, 
and a substantial en- 
dowment plus location 
in metropolitan Atlanta 
make Agnes Scott a top- 
ranking liberal arts col- & 
lege for women. 


Affiliated with the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S. 


Dedicated to 
Christian Education 
Marshall Woodson, President 
Banner Elk, N. C. 





MONTREAT-ANDERSON 


Coeducational Junior College 


Fully accredited. An Affiliated Presbyterian 
College. Liberal Arts — Business Education — 
Music — Terminal Courses — Business and 
Church Secretary. Total Cost $855 — Liberal 
Scholarships. 
Calvin Grier Davis, President, Box S, 
Montreat, N.C. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


A Four-Year Liberal Arts College 
Fully Accredited Excellent Faculty 
New Library Building Modern Language Laboratory 
Modern Residence Halls 





For Information Write: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Davis and Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 





HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


Established 1776 


Educating Christian leaders for the nation, 
state and community 


THOMAS E. GILMER, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian ¢ Coeducational * Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $1,047. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 








FARRAGUT 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY—NAVAL TRAINING 


Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and 
government academies. Separate Junior De- 
partment. Naval-military. Near beaches. .} 
Guidance for college and career. Sports. 

Boats. Pool. Band. Write for catalog. AY 


Admiral Farragut eee 
504 Park St., 
St. Petersburg 3, Mle. 








Sustained by a Heritage 
of Christian Ideals 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 
Clinton, South Carolina 
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A Challenge 
To Greatness 


@ Nationally recognized _ liberal 
arts program relates Christian 
truth to all learning 

@ Faculty (85% with doctorates) 
stresses independent study, draw- 
ing out students’ best efforts 

@ 20 major fields, language and 
reading labs, ample scholar- 
ships, waterfront campus 


Florida 
Presbyterian 
College 


St. Petersburg 








At Peace 
years of college and the last two years 


second 
of hig! 


PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


College education for the first and 


school is pursued in an atmosphere 
s friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Bi te . in classes that are fairly small 
instruction in the hands of trained 


rienced faculty members. 


italog or information, write WILLIAM 
y, President, PEACE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY—1869 


‘imely understanding of today’s 


ound preparation for tomorrow’s 
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‘OUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 





San Antonio, Texas 


A liberal arts and sciences coeducational uni- 
versity offering quality instruction in 24 aca- 
demic areas, graduate and undergraduate. 
Completely accredited. Sponsored by United 
Presbyterians. Faculty of over 100 competent 
Christian scholars. An exciting new 107-acre 
campus in the Alamo City. CEEB scores re- 
quired. 

Write Director of Admissions 











_Memphis 12, Tennessee 
Liberal arts and sciences for 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


Established 1876 
A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Devoted to Development of 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


High Moral Character Well Disciplined Minds 
Dedicated Christian Citizens 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President P. O. Drawer 483 





ST. ANDREWS 
Presbyterian College 


Four-year 
Coeducational 
Liberal Arts 
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OPENING ON NEW CAMPUS 
LAURINBURG, N.C. September, 1961 








Are you ready to discuss 
your plans for college? 
Then consider the op- 
portunities this Presby- 


terian institution offers. 





ARKANSAS COLLEGE 


Batesville, Arkansas 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 
Founded 1819 
A four-year, fully accredited college of liberal arts and science related 
to the United Presbyterian Church. Coeducational. Moderate cost, natioually 
known Student Help program. Beautiful campus, within sight of the Great 
Smokies. Majors in 27 fields. Athletics for all. 


President Ralph W. Lloyd Maryville, Tennessee 





Buy supplies and books from Survey advertisers. 





Chamberlain-Hunt Arademy 


FOUNDED 1879 














Successor to OAKLAND COLLEGE, Founded 1830 


A College Preparatory School for Boys 


OFFERING AN ENRICHED CURRICULUM WITH MILITARY TRAINING 
OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI, 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. 


For Information Write: 


DAVID F. GRUCHY, Ph.D., President PORT GIBSON, MISSISSIPPI 





men and women 


1961 
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College News (Continued) 


Presbyterian Junior College at Maxton, 
N. C., welcomed to the campus guest 
speakers Dr. B. R. Teare Jr., dean 
of the College of Engineering and 
Science, Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh; Rev. Tien-Tze Wu, a Presby- 
terian minister from Taiwan; and Dr. 
David Cairns, professor of practical 
theology at Christ’s College, Aberdeen 
University, Scotland. ¢ The college an- 
nounced the beginning of its summer 
session on June 12. 


Davidson College at Davidson, N. C., 
heard noted Harvard Astronomer Har- 
low Shapley speak under the R. J. 
Reynolds Lectureship Series, Dean 
Liston Pope of Yale University de- 
liver the Phi Beta Kappa guest lec- 
tures, and Dr. Joseph Sittler, profes- 
sor of Theology at the University of 
Chicago, deliver an Otts Lecture. 


Centre College at Danville, Ky., en- 
joyed a newly-created “Parents’ Week- 
end Program” along with its annual 
carnival pageant and ball. Staging the 
festivities before commencement 
weekend made it possible for many 
more students and parents to attend 
than in previous years. As a part of 
the program for parents, seminars and 
discussion groups for parents were 
directed by Centre faculty members. 


Schreiner Institute at Kerrville, Texas, 
has been notified that three of its 
teachers have received grants from 
the National Science Foundation for 
summer study. Robert W. Carden, 
professor of biology, Harry W. Crate, 
professor of engineering, and Ira Rob- 
ert Sansom of the mathematics de- 
partment are the recipients. © The 
school announced the retirement of 
Miss Verna Walker who has served 
twenty years as librarian. © Rev. Sam 
M. Junkin, pastor of the First Church 
of Mt. Pleasant, Texas, was named 
baccalaureate speaker for the com- 
mencement exercises on May 28. 


Presbyterian College at Clinton, S. C. 
Speaker for the second springtime 
alumni reunion on June 3 will be Dr. 
A. Hoyt Miller, a retired missionary 
who spent 41 years in Africa. Dr. 
Miller will be awarded the college’s 
1961 Alumni Gold P in recognition of 
outstanding accomplishments which 
reflect honor on the institution. ¢ Re- 
cent guests on the campus have in- 
cluded Professor Jacques Courvoisier, 
president-rector of the University of 
Geneva, Dr. C. Hugh Holman, head of 
the University of North Carolina Eng- 
lish department, Donald Russell, for- 
mer president of the University of 
South Carolina, and the Presbyterian 
Women of South Carolina. 
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Presbyterian School of Christian Education 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


Prepares Men and Women for Church Vocations 


1205 Palmyra Avenue 
Richmond 27, Virginia 


JOSEPHINE NEWBURY 


Professor of Christian Education 
Director of the Demonstration Kindergarten 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Decatur, Georgia 


Wallace M. Alston, 
President 


Fine scholarship, gen- 
uine religious faith, a 
self-governed student 
body, resources of an ex- 
cellent physical plant, 
and a _ substantial en- 
dowment plus location 
in metropolitan Atlanta 
make Agnes Scott a top- 
ranking liberal arts col- 
lege for women. 


Affiliated with the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S, 





MONTREAT-ANDERSON 


Coeducational Junior College 


Fully accredited. An Affiliated Presbyterian 
College. Liberal Arts — Business Education — 
Music — Terminal Courses — Business and 
Church Secretary. Total Cost $855 — Liberal 
Scholarships. 
Calvin Grier Davis, President, Box S, 
Montreat, N.C. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


A Four-Year Liberal Arts College 
Fully Accredited Excellent Faculty 
New Library Building Modern Language Laboratory 
Modern Residence Halls 





For Information Write: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Davis and Elkins College 
Elkins, West Virginia 


i SN ae IE 
Dedicated to 
Christian Education 
Marshall Woodson, President 
Banner Elk, N. C. 





HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


Established 1776 


Educating Christian leaders for the nation, 
state and community 


THOMAS E. GILMER, President 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian © Coeducational ¢ Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. ; 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tu!- 
tion $1,047. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 








FARRAGUT 


RB ys PREPARATORY—NAVAL TRAINING 
“ 


Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and ¥ 


government academies. Separate Junior De- 


partment. Naval-military. Near beaches. .} 


Guidance for college and career. Sports. i 
c Boats. Pool. Band. Write for catalog. Y 
; 43 Admiral Farragut Academy : 


504 Park St., N. 
Pf St. Petersburg 3, Fla. 








Sustained by a Heritage 
of Christian Ideals 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 
Clinton, South Carolina 
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STILLMAN COLLEGE 


A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Devoted to Development of 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


High Moral Character Well Disciplined Minds 
Dedicated Christian Citizens 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President P. O. Drawer 483 
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To Greatness 





@ Nationally recognized liberal 


arts program relates Christian 
truth to all learning 


@ Faculty (85% with doctorates) 


stresses independent study, draw- 
ing out students’ best efforts 


@ 20 major fields, language and 
reading labs, ample scholar- 


ships, waterfront campus 
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PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


e College education for the first and 
rs of college and the last two years 
hool is pursued in an atmosphere 


friendly, informal, traditional, 


. . in classes that are fairly small 
instruction in the hands of trained 


enced faculty members. 


talog or information, write WILLIAM 
, President, PEACE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 








RINITY UNIVERSITY—1869 
San Antonio, Texas 


\ liberal arts and sciences coeducational uni- 
ersity offering quality instruction in 24 aca- 
‘emic areas, graduate and undergraduate. 
vompletely accredited. Sponsored by United 
Presbyterians. Faculty of over 100 competent 
Christian scholars. An exciting new 107-acre 
ampus in the Alamo City. CEEB scores re- 


uired 
Write Director of Admissions 
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ST. ANDREWS 
Presbyterian College 


Four-year 
Coeducational 
Liberal Arts 
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OPENING ON NEW CAMPUS 
September, 1961 








Are you ready to discuss 
your plans for college? 
Then consider the op- 
portunities this Presby- 


terian institution offers. 





ARKANSAS COLLEGE 


Batesville, Arkansas 





MARYVILLE COLLEGE 
Founded 1819 
A four-year, fully accredited college of liberal arts and science related 
to the United Presbyterian Church. Coeducational. Moderate cost, natioually 
known Student Help program. Beautiful campus, within sight of the Great 
Smokies. Majors in 27 fields. Athletics for all. 


President Ralph W. Lloyd Maryville, Tennessee 





Buy supplies and books from Survey advertisers. 





Chanherlain-Hunt Arademy 


FOUNDED 1879 
Successor to OAKLAND COLLEGE, Founded 1830 














A College Preparatory School for Boys 


OFFERING AN ENRICHED CURRICULUM WITH MILITARY TRAINING 
OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI, 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U.S. 


For Information Write: 


DAVID F. GRUCHY, Ph.D., President PORT GIBSON, MISSISSIPPI 
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For Boys and Girls 





THE Upset CANOE 


By GRACE W. McGAVRAN 


I t would never have happened if Weteto and Mali 
had not been quarreling. They were in Weteto’s canoe, 
drifting along on the broad surface of the brown- 
stained river that flowed through the hot, wet forests 
of the Congo. 

They were fishing from the canoe, and they had 
some nice fish to take home for supper. Then Mali 
said something not at all nice about Weteto’s father. 

“Take those words back,” said Weteto, hotly. 

Mali only laughed. “You are angry because you 
know my words are true,” said he. “All the village 
knows that... .” 

Weteto made a lunge toward him. 

The canoe upset. Both boys were in the water. The 
fish, that had been struggling feebly in the muddy 
water that filled the bottom of the canoe most of the 
time, swam gladly away. 

Weteto set out swimming toward the beach. They 
could get the canoe later on, he thought. Yesterday 
a crocodile had been seen not too far down the river, 
and Weteto wanted to get out of that water as fast 
as he could. 

A small cry came to his ears. It was Mali. 

Weteto paid no attention. Mali could swim. Let 
him look after himself! 











Miss McGavran, who has written many stori: 
about boys and girls around the world, has wr: 
| ten for us this month a story about the Cong: 
| This story has a happy ending, but there is muc 
| sadness in the Congo today because of govern 
ment changes and tribal wars. Pray for our mis- 
sionaries who are working there and for the 
many Congolese boys and girls who are suffer- 
ing from disease and lack of food. We hope in 
God’s good time the sad story of the Congo wil! 
have a happy ending. 





The cry came again, louder. “Weteto! Help!” 

Weteto turned his head. Mali was not swimming. 
He was thrashing and kicking, and just keeping above 
water. “Why don’t you come on? Do you wish to be 
eaten by a crocodile?” shouted Weteto. 

“My arm is broken,” Mali wailed. “The canoe hit it.” 

Weteto paid no attention. Let Mali take care of 
himself. What sort of a friend was he to pass on 
stories about a friend’s father? Untrue stories, too! 

There was no sound from Mali. Weteto knew that 
he would not call again. He would keep afloat as long 
as he could and then sink and drown. 

Weteto splashed the water angrily. He turned 
around. 

Mali was trying to swim with just one arm. His 
eyes were shut and his mouth was clamped tight with 
pain. 

Weteto shouted. “I’m coming, Mali! In one minute 
I will be there!” 

He drove himself through the water. 

Then he was at Mali’s side. 

There wasn’t much he could do to help. But he 
could splash and keep any crocodile frightened off. 
He could let Mali rest from time to time, and by 
putting his shoulder under the shoulder where the 
arm was broken, he could keep Mali moving. 

But all the time Weteto kept wondering about that 
crocodile. He kicked with his feet to make a big 
splashing. 

They got closer and closer to shore. 

Then the boys heard a shout. Weteto’s father had 
been hunting along the high bank of the river. He 
had seen them. 

He took his sharp masheet, the big knife that all 
the village men carried, and slashed a long branch 
off a tree. Weteto’s father could not swim. He had 
lived in a different part of the Congo when he was a 
boy, and had not been near a river. 

Weteto and Mali heard him. They knew he would 
be watching out for that crocodile too. They took 
courage. 

But Weteto was getting very tired. And Mali could 
hardly move now. 
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Weteto had to fight against the current. It was tak- 
ing them down stream. 

The current would take them very close to shore, 
Weteto knew. He decided to drift with it for a few 
minutes. \Vhen they reached a certain point they 
would have to swim hard, or the current would take 
them out into the middle of the river again. 

Weteto’s father disappeared. The bushes along the 
bank were too thick for him to get through. Then 
Weteto saw him, a little further down the river. He 
was hanging with one hand to a strong branch. With 
the other he was reaching out the long, slim branch 
he had cut. It stretched far over the water. 

“Mali!” said Weteto. “Look! Do all you can to swim.” 

Mali put out a last effort. 

Weteto took hold of Mali’s arm with one hand. 
He knew it hurt his friend, but it was the only way 
to get Mali close enough to the branch. Weteto 
threshed forward in the water. He half lifted himself 
out of it and grabbed at the branch. His hand slipped 
along it once, but then he had it firmly. 

He felt his father pulling on the branch steadily. 
He and Mali moved through the water, just paddling 
enough to keep their heads above the surface. All the 
time Weteto kept firm hold of Mali. He wasn’t going 
to lose him when they were so close to safety! 

At last they were able to catch hold of the bushes 
growing at the edge of the river. They pulled them- 
selves up the steep bank. 

Weteto’s father slashed a way down the bank to 
reach them. He helped Mali up to level ground. 
Weteto scrambled up by himself. 

Weteto’s father carefully bound Mali’s broken arm 
to his side with a forest vine. 

“We will take you to the mission hospital down 
the river,” he said. “But first we will go back to the 
village and get food for the trip. Your father is still 
out hunting. I will take you myself.” 

“The canoe is floating away!” said Weteto. “My 
very own canoe!” 

“We'll find it as we paddle downriver. We'll move 
faster than a floating canoe,” said his father. 

He hurried on to the village while the boys came 
more slowly. They were very tired. 

“Weteto,” said Mali, “my heart is ashamed that I 
said evil words about your father. He is a wonderful 
person. 

“I think so, too,” said Weteto. “You did not mean 
the words.” 

“And if you had stayed angry with me,” said Mali, 


“I would have drowned.” 
“\\e are best friends,” said Weteto. “I was angry, 
but i could not leave you. I am not angry now.” 
Seon they were in the canoe of Weteto’s father. 
Ma's mother and Weteto’s mother went, too, to help 
paddle 


hour later they caught up with Weteto’s little 
Cal floating along by itself. They fastened it to 
ric: behind their big canoe. 

_/ od then, on a log, shining blue-black in the sun- 
lig), with his eyes closed, they saw the crocodile. 
i-h-h-h!” said the boys. 

n glad he wasn’t closer,” said Mali. 

‘e too!” said Weteto. + 
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SHEER JOY 


Oh, the sheer joy of it! 
Living with Thee, 

God of the universe, 
Lord of a tree, 

Maker of mountains, 
Lover of me! 


Oh, the sheer joy of i 
Breathing Thy air, 

Morning is dawning, 
Gone every care, 

All the world’s singing, 
“God’s everywhere.” 


Oh, the sheer joy of it! 
Walking with Thee, 

Out by the hilltop, 
Down by the sea, 

Life is so wonderful, 
Life is so free. 


—RALPH S, CUSHMAN 


From SPIRITUAL HILLTOPS, copy- 
right renewal 1960 by Ralph S. Cush- 
man. By permission of Abingdon Press. 

















— News in Revicw 


Architectural awards given 


(rns) At the National Conference 
on Church Architecture held in Pitts- 
burgh in April, thirteen church build- 
ings in the nation were given awards 
for architectural design by the Church 
Architectural Guild of America. The 
13 winners included five churches 
seating more than 250 persons, six 
fewer than 250, and two education 
buildings. Presbyterians won four of 
the awards. First place went to Belle- 
vue Presbyterian Church, Bellevue, 
Wash. An award was presented to 
First Presbyterian Church, Elkhart, 
Ind. Two education building awards 
went to First Presbyterian Church, 
Oakland, Cal., and First Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. 

Rev. Edward S. Frey of River Edge, 
N. J., executive director of the United 
Lutheran Church’s Department of 
Church Architecture, received the 
1960 Elbert M. Conover Memorial 
Award for “excellence in fostering 
spiritual values in the creation of 
ecclesiastical edifices.” 


New Buildings 


Pine Shores Presbyterian Church at 
Sarasota, Fla. worshiped in their new 
sanctuary for the first time in Febru- 
ary. The sanctuary is valued at $150,- 
000. It seats 700. Carillon chimes 

ere installed in the tower by Mr. 

nd Mrs. William H. Willen. Dr. 

Arnold B. Poole began his ministry 
there on March 19, succeeding Dr. 
Leonard V. Buschman, interim minis- 
ter. 

Vandalia Presbyterian Church at 
Greenboro, N. C., held a ground- 
breaking service on April 30 in prep- 
aration for the first unit of its build- 
ing. Thirteen churches in the Greens- 
boro area contributed to the Vandalia 
building through the Council for 
Church Extension. Members of the 
Council for Church Extension took 
part in the ground-breaking cere- 
monies. The pastor of the Vandalia 
Church is Rev. John L. Davis. 

Sunnyside Presbyterian Home for 
the Aging at Massanetta Springs, Va., 
had a ground-breaking ceremony for 
a new infirmary unit. The building 
will cost approximately $225,000, 
without equipment. Mr. C. Grattan 
Price is president of the Sunnyside 
Home board of trustees which operates 
under the Synod of Virginia. Taking 
part in the ground breaking were 
Rev. W. B. Sullivan, moderator of the 
synod, Mrs. R. K. M. Patterson, presi- 
dent of Synod Women, and Mr. W. T. 
Watkins, president of Synod Men. 
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Presbyterian news briefs 


The Synod of Kentucky’s subcom- 
mittee on homes for the aged is seek- 
ing to establish a home for elderly 
Presbyterians in the state. Chairman 
Jack T. Goodykoontz reported that 
questionnaires have been sent to all 
Kentucky churches to determine needs 
and desires for a home for senior 
citizens. The subcommittee will offer 
a proposal to the synod at its stated 
meeting at Centre College, Danville, 
Ky., June 13, 14. 

Housing loans to seven church-re- 
lated institutions have been approved 
by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency under the stepped-up pro- 
gram of assistance to colleges and uni- 
versities ordered by President Ken- 
nedy. Included is Trinity University 
(Presbyterian), San Antonio, Texas, 
to receive $1,163,000 for building 
dormitories for 200 men students. 

The PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY an- 
nounced a total paid circulation of 
231,241, based on the May issue. This 
figure included 221,541 Every Fam- 
ily Plan subscriptions and 8,349 reg- 
ular subscriptions, and complimentary 
copies ,to magazines, missionaries, 
libraries, advertisers, colleges, etc. 





“What we need, above all, at this 
time is ethical acknowledgment and 
ethical leadership from those whom 
the world considers hard-headed and 
practical. We need a clear acceptance 
of the idea that the ethical principle 
is not to be confined to the synagogue, 
the chapel, and the church.” 

—ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, Secretary of 

Labor, quoted in “Religion and 
Labor.” 





Church fire losses increase 

(nNs) Church losses from major 
fires showed a marked increase during 
the past year, according to the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association in 
Boston. During 1960 in nine maior 
fires church buildings suffered $3,673,- 
500, an increase of $600,000 over the 
previous year. NFPA records show 
that the cost of major church fires 
has more than tripled in the past three 
years. Other estimates indicate there 
are about 3,500 church fires of all 
sizes each year, with total losses aver- 
aging in excess of $22,000,000. The 
two largest fires of 1960 were the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church of Water- 
bury, Conn., and First Baptist Church 
of Gainesville, Ga. Both fires destroyed 
property valued in excess of $600,000. 

Elimination of such losses can be 
accomplished through proper building 
design and through the use of pro- 
tection equipment. 


The liturgy in contemporary terms was the 
achievement of Rev. lan Mitchell, Chicago 
Episcopal rector, in his folk mass. 


Presbyterians in the news 


Taiwan Church World Service has 
been reorganized under local leader- 
ship in Taipei. Johnson Han of the 
Presbyterian US Mission was named 
vice-chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of sixteen. 

Dr. A. K. Rule, professor of apolo- 
getics at Louisville Seminary, led the 
ministers seminar at the Synod of 
Missouris Leadership School, June 
19-24. Another Louisville professor 
(retired), Dr. K. J. Foreman, will serve 
as a visiting professor at Union Sem- 
inary in Richmond during the sec- 
ond semester of 1961-1962. 

Claude A. Taylor, an elder in the 
First Church of Spartanburg, S. C., 
and an active member of committees 
and commissions of that synod, was 
recently elected chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina. 

Dr. John E. Bouquet, pastor of First 
Church, Neenah, Wis., was elected 
president of the Board of Christian 
Education of the United Presbyterian 
Church USA. He will succeed Dr. 
Ganse Little who has held the post 
since 1949. 

James W. Wine, an active Presby- 
terian layman, has been named am- 
bassador to Luxembourg by President 
John F. Kennedy. Mr. Wine is a na- 
tive of Huntington, W. Va. He served 
as city attorney for Pikeville, Ky., and 
was director of the National Council 
of Churches public relations program. 
He will occupy the diplomatic post 
made famous by Mrs. Perle Mesta. 


Recent deaths 


Rev. John Ambrose Wood, 76, re- 
tired Presbyterian minister, died re- 
cently at his residence, Evergreen 
Farm, at Lincoln, Va. He was a native 
of Bristol, Tenn. He served 45 years 
in the active ministry. He was the 
father of Catherine Marshall Le Sourd, 
widow of the renowned preacher, 
Peter Marshall. Other survivors in- 
clude his wife, a son, and another 
daughter. 
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I, there any further business?” asked the 

chairman, drawing to a close this part of 
the evening circle. A pause—then a young 
lady spoke. 


“I want to tell you something,” she said 
earnestly. “I’ve been coming to this circle 
for over a year now, and no one has asked 
me to do a thing!” 

An embarrassed silence fell over the 
group. The speaker was their blind member. 
She continued, “John and I have joined the 
church and we’ve been coming when we 
could. Everyone has been kind to us. You’ve 
come to see us; you've picked us up and 
taken us places; you helped us when the 
baby came. But we don’t want to be always 
accepting and never giving anything.” 

“Why, Marie, you do give something. You 
sing in the choir,” one circle member spoke 
up defensively. 

“Yes, and you play the piano,” another 
chimed in, trying to remember how long it 
had been since Marie was asked to play. 

“Marie, you are an inspiration to us all. 
We who have two good eyes are amazed 
and inspired when we see what you do with- 
out any sight. We marvel at your ability to 
keep your house and care for two children.” 

“I am really ashamed,” one member 
whispered to another, “when I think of all 
she does and how I fuss about the little I 
do.” 

By this time all of us had recovered from 
the first shock of Marie’s words, and it 
seemed each one had something to say. 

“Now wait... ,” Marie’s voice rose above 
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the general conversation. “I didn’t say that 
to get compliments. I really mean it. I 
realize there are some things sighted people 
do which John and I can’t do. But there’s 
lots we can do.” 

“Well, what can we call on you to do?” 
asked the friend beside her. 

“Oh, I could telephone or keep minutes. 
I have the Bible in Braille to study if some- 
one would read the lesson notes to me. I 
don’t mind trying anything. My mother 
taught me that. If I find I can do it—good! 
If not—then I'll try something else. I’m not 
afraid to try.” 

From then on the discussion continued in 
honest Christian fellowship. Marie, indeed, 
was one of the group—accepted for herself— 
and not just someone to be carried, guided, 
admired, or pitied. 

Perhaps there are others handicapped in 
some way who yearn nevertheless to be 
needed in our Christian groups. They have 
to accept many kindnesses, and for these 
they are most grateful. But we do them a 
grave disfavor when we do not grant them 
opportunity to contribute to needs beyond 
themselves. Let us not fail to allow them this 
blessing! 

P.S. One month later. At our circle meet- 
ing this week, Marie was secretary. She 
took notes by memory. The next day she 
wrote them in Braille and checked with an- 
other circle member to be sure she had not 
forgotten anything. Before the next meet- 
ing she will type them perfectly, too. + 
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